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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 
I. 
FROM MRS. NOEL VANSTONE TO MR. LOSCOMBE. 
“ Park-terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
“ November 5th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I came to London yesterday, for 
the purpose of seeing a relative, leaving Mr. 
Vanstone at Baliol Cottage, and proposing to 
return to him in the course of a week. I reached 
London late last night, and drove to these lodg- 
ings, having written to secure accommodation 
beforehand. 

‘This morning’s post has brought me a letter 
from my own maid, whom I left at Baliol Cottage, 
with instructions to write to me if anything ex- 
traordinary took place in my absence. You will 
find the girl’s letter enclosed in this. I have had 
some experience of her; and I believe she is to 
be strictly depended on to tell the truth. 

“T purposely abstain from troubling you by 
any useless allusions to myself. When you have 
read my maid’s letter, you will understand the 
shock which the news contained in it has caused 
me. I can only repeat, that I place implicit be- 
lief in her statement. I am firmly persuaded that 
my husband’s former housekeeper has found him 
out, has practised on his weakness in my absence, 
and has prevailed on him to make another Will. 
From what I know of this woman, I feel no 
doubt that she has used her influence over Mr. 
Vanstone to deprive me, if possible, of all future 
interest in my husband’s fortune. 

“Under such circumstances as these, it is in 
the last degree important—for more reasons 
than I need mention here—that I should see 
Mr. Vanstone, and come to an explanation with 
him, at the earliest possible opportunity. You 
will find that my maid thoughtfully kept her 
letter open, until the last moment before post- 
time—without, however, having any later news to 
give me than that Mrs. Lecount was to sleep at 
the cottage last night, and that she and Mr. Van- 
stone were to leave together this morning. But 
for that last piece of intelligence, I should have 
been on my way back to Scotland before now. 
As it is, I cannot decide for myself what I ought 
to do next. My going back to Dumfries, after 





Mr. Vanstone has left it, seems like taking a 
journey for nothing—and my staying in London 
appears to be almost equally useless. 

“Will you kindly advise me, in this difficulty ? 
I will come to you at Lincoln’s Inn, at any time 
this afternoon or to-morrow, which you may 
appoint. My next few hours are engaged. As 
soon as this letter is despatched, I am going to 
Kensington, with the object of ascertaining 
whether certain doubts I feel, about the means 
by which Mrs. Lecount may have accomplished 
her discovery, are well founded or not. If you 
will let me have your answer by return of post, I 
will not fail to get back to St. John’s Wood in 
time to receive it. 

“Believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ MAGDALEN VANSTONE,”” 


II. 
FROM MR, LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE. 
* Lincoln’s Inn, Noy. 5th. 

“ Dear Madam,—Your letter and its enclosure 
have caused me great concern and surprise. 
Pressure of business allows me no hope of being 
able to see you either to-day or to-morrow morn- 
ing. But if three o’clock to-morrow afternoon 
will suit you, at that hour you will find me at 
your service. 

** T cannot pretend to offer a positive opinion, 
until I know more of the particulars connected 
with this extraordinary business than I find com- 
municated either in your letter, or in your maid’s. 
But with this reserve, I venture to suggest that 
your remaining in London until to-morrow, may 
possibly lead to other results besides your con- 
sultation at my chambers. There is at least 
a chance that you, or I, may hear something 
further in this strange matter by the morning’s 
post. 

“ T remain, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 
“Joun LoscomBe.” 


Ill. 
FROM MRS. NOEL VANSTONE TO MISS GARTH. 
“ November 5th, Two o’Clock, 
“T have just returned from Westmorland 
House—after purposely leaving it in secret, and 
purposely avoiding you under your own roof. You 
shall know Why I came, and why I went away. 
It is due to my remembrance of old times not to 
treat you like a stranger, although I can never 
again treat you like a friend. 
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“T travelled yesterday from the North to Lon- 
don. My only object in taking this long journey, 
was to see Norah once more. I had been suffering 
for many weary weeks past, such remorse as only 
miserable women like me can feel. Perhaps, the 
suffering weakened me ; perhaps, it roused some 
old forgotten tenderness—God knows !—I can’t 
explain it; [can only tell you that I began to think 
of Norah by day, and to dream of Norah by night, 
till I was almost heart-broken. I have no better 
reason than this to give for running all the risks 
which I ran, and coming to London to see her. 
I don’t wish to claim more for myself than I de- 
serve; I don’t wish to tell you I was the re- 
formed and repenting creature whom you might 
have approved. I had only one feeling in me 
that I know of. I wanted to put my arms round 
Norah’s neck, and cry my heart out on Norah’s 
bosom. Childish enough, I dare say. Something 
might have come of it ; nothing might have come 
of it—who knows ? 

“T had no means of finding Norah without 
your assistance. However you might disapprove 
of what I had done, I thought you would not re- 
fuse to help me to find my sister. When IJ lay down, 
last night, in my strange bed, I said to myself, ‘ I 
will ask Miss Garth, for my father’s sake and my 
mother’s sake, to tell me.’ You don’t know what 
acomfort I felt in that thought. How should 
you? What do good women like you know of 
miserable sinners like me? All you know is that 
you pray for us at church. 

* Well, I fell asleep happily, that night—for 
the first time since my marriage. When the 
morning came, I paid the penalty of daring to be 
happy, only for one night. When the morning 
came, a letter came with it, which told me that 
my bitterest enemy on earth (you have meddled 
sufficiently with my affairs to know what enemy 
I mean) had revenged herself on me in my 
absence. In following the impulse which led 
me to my sister, I had gone to my ruin. 

“The mischief was beyond all present remedy, 
when I received the news of it. Whatever had 
happened, whatever might happen, I made up my 
mind to persist in my resolution of seeing Norah, 
before I did anything else. I suspected you of 
being concerned in the disaster which had over- 
taken me—because I felt positively certain at 
Aldborough, that you and Mrs. Lecount had 
written to each other. But I never suspected 
Norah. If I lay on my death-bed at this mo- 
ment, I could say with a safe conscience, I never 
suspected Norah, 

“So I went this morning to Westmorland 
House to ask you for my sister’s address, and to 
acknowledge plainly that I suspected you of 
being again in correspondence with Mrs. Le- 
count. 

“ When I inquired for you at the door, they 
told me you had gone out, but that you were 
expected back before long. They asked me 
if 1 would see your sister, “who was then in the 
schoolroom. I desired that your sister should 
on no account be disturbed: my business was 





not with her, but with you. I begged to be 
allowed to wait in a room by myself, until you re- 
turned. 

“They showed me into the double room on 
the ground floor, divided by curtains—as it 
was when I last remember it. There was a fire 
in the outer division of the room, but none in the 
inner; andfor that reason, I suppose, the cur- 
tains were drawn. The servant was very civil 
and attentive to me. I have learnt to be thankful 
for civility and attention, and I spoke to her as 
cheerfully as I could. I said to her, ‘I shall see 
Miss Garth here, as she comes up to the door, 
and I can beckon her in, through the long 
window.’ The servant said I could do so, if you 
came that way—but that you let yourself in some- 
times, with your own key, by the back-garden 
gate ; and if you did this, she would take care to 
let you know of my visit. I mention these trifles, 
to show you that there was no premeditated 
deceit in my mind when I came to the house. 

“I waited a weary time, and you never came, 
I don’t know whether my impatience made me 
think so, or whether the large fire burning made 
the room really as hot as I felt it to be—I only 
know that, after a while, I passed through the 
curtains into the inner room, to try the cooler 
atmosphere. 

“ T walked to the long window which leads into 
the back garden, to look out ; and almost at the 
same time, I heard the door opened—the door of 


the room I had just left—and your voice andthe | 
voice of some other woman, a stranger to me, | 


talking. The stranger was one of the parlour 


boarders, I dare say. I gathered from the first | 


words you exchanged together, that you had met 
in the passage—she, on her way down stairs, and 
you, on your way in from the back garden. Her 


next question and your next answer, informed me | 
that this person was a friend of my sister’s, who | 
felt a strong interest in her, and who knew that | 
you had just returned from a visit to Norah. So | 
far, I only hesitated to show myself, because I | 
shrank, in my painful situation, from facing a | 


stranger. But when I heard my own name in- 
mediately afterwards on your lips and on hers— 


then, I purposely came nearer to the curtain be- | 


tween us, and purposely listened. 


“A mean action, you will say? Call it mean, | 
What better can you expect from | 


if you like. 
such a woman as I am? 

* You were always famous for your memory. 
There is no necessity for my repeating the words 


_—. 


| 
| 


| 








you spoke to your friend, and the words your | 
friend spoke to you, hardly an hour since. When | 
you read these lines, you will know, as well asI | 


know, what those words told me. I ask for no 


particulars; I will take all your reasons and all | 
your excuses for granted. It is enough for me || 
to know that you and Mr. Pendril have been || 
searching for me again, and that Norah is in the || 
conspiracy this time, to reclaim me in spite of 


myself. It is enough for me to know, that my 


letter to my sister has been turned into a trap | 


to catch me, and that Mrs. Lecount’s revenge 
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has accomplished its object by means of infor- 
mation received from Norah’s lips. 

“ Shall I tell you what I suffered, when I heard 
| these things? No: it would be only a waste of 
time to tell you. Whatever I suffer, I deserve 
| it—don’t I? 

“T waited in that inner room—knowing my 
own violent temper, and not trusting myself to 
'| see you, after what I had heard—I waited 
| in that inner room, trembling lest the servant 
should tell you of my visit, before I could find 
|| an opportunity of leaving the house. No such 
|| misfortune happened. The servant, no doubt, 
‘| heard the voices up-stairs, and supposed that we 
|| had met each other in the passage. I don’t know 
|| how long, or how short a time it was, before you 
|| left the room to go and take off your bonnet— 
| you went, and your friend went with you. I 
' raised the long window softly, and stepped into 
'| the back garden. The way by which you returned 
| to the house, was the way by which I left it. No 
blame attaches to the servant. As usual, where 
I am concerned, nobody is to biame but me. 

“Time enough has passed now to quiet my 
mind a little. You know how strong Iam? You 
remember how I used to fight against all my ill- 
nesses, when I was a child? NowI ama woman, 
| I fight against my miseries in the same way. 
Don’t pity me, Miss Garth! Don’t pity me! 
|  “T have no harsh feeling against Norah. The 
'| hope I had of seeing her, is a hope taken from 
|| me; the consolation I had in writing to her, is a 
| consolation denied me for the future. I am 
|, eut to the heart—but I have no angry feeling 
towards my sister. She means well, poor soul— 
|| Idare say she means well. It would distress 
| her, if she knew what hashappened. Don’t tell 
her. Conceal my visit, and burn my letter. 

* A last word to yourself, and I have done. 

“Tf I rightly understand my present situation, 
your spies are still searching for me to just as 
little purpose as they searched at York. Dismiss 
them—you are wasting your money to no pur- 
pose. If you discovered me to-morrow, what 
could youdo? My position has altered. I am 
| no longer the poor outcast girl, the vagabond 
public performer, whom you once hunted after. 
I have done, what I told you I would do—lI have 
made the general sense of propriety my accom- 
| plice this time. Do you know wholam? Iam 
| a respectable married woman, accountable for my 
| actions to nobody under heaven but my husband. 
' [have got a place in the world, and a name in 
' the world, at last. Even the law, which is the 
iriend of all you respectable people, has recog- 
nised my existence, and has become my friend 
too! The Archbishop of Canterbury gave me 
his license to be married, and the rector of Ald- 
borough performed the service. If I found your 
spies following me in the street, and if I chose to 
claim protection from them, the law would ac- 
knowledge my claim. You forget what wonders 
my wickedness has done for me. It has made 
| Nobody’s Child, Somebody’s Wife. 

“If you will give these considerations their 





due weight; if you will exert your excellent 
common sense, I have no fear of being obliged to 
appeal to my newly-found friend and protector— 
the law. You will feel, by this time, that you 
have meddled with me at last to some purpose. 
I am estranged from Norah—I am discovered by 
my husband—I am defeated by Mrs. Lecount. 
You have driven me to the last extremity; you 
have strengthened me to fight the battle of my 
life, with the resolution which only a lost and 
friendless woman can feel. Badly as your schemes 
have prospered, they have not proved totally 
useless after all! 

“T have no more to say. If you ever speak 
about me to Norah, tell her that a day may come 
when she will see me again—the day when we 
two sisters have recovered our natural rights; 
the td when I put Norah’s fortune into Norah’s 
hand. 

“ Those are my last words. Remember them, 
the next time you feel tempted to meddle with 


me again. 
* MAGDALEN VANSTONE.” 


IV. 
FROM MR. LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 6th. 

* Dear Madam,—This morning’s post has 
doubtless brought you the same shocking news 
which it has brought tome. You must know, by 
this time, that a terrible affliction has befallen 
you—the affliction of your husband’s sudden 
death. 

*T am on the point of starting for the North, 
to make all needful inquiries, and to perform 
whatever duties I may with propriety undertake, 
as solicitor to the deceased gentleman. Let me 
earnestly recommend you not to follow me to 
Baliol Cottage, until I have had time to write to 
you first, and to give you such advice as I cannot, 
through ignorance of all the circumstances, pre- 
tend to offer now. You may rely on my writing 
after my arrival in Scotland, by the first post. 

“JT remain, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 
“Joun LoscomBe.” 


Vv. 
FROM MR. PENDRIL TO MISS GARTH. 

“‘ Searle-street, Nov. 6th, 
“Dear Miss Garth,—I return you Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone’s letter. I can understand your mor- 
tification at the tone in which it is written, and 
your distress at the manner in which this un- 
happy woman has interpreted the conversation 
that she overheard at your house. I cannot 
honestly add that I lament what has happened. 
My opinion has never altered since the Combe- 
Ravea time. I believe Mrs. Noel Vanstone to 
be one of the most reckless, desperate, and per- 
verted women living; and any circumstances 
that estrange her from her sister, are circum- 

stances which I welcome, for her sister’s sake. 
“There cannot be a moment’s doubt on the 
course you ought to follow in this matter. Even 
Mrs. Noel Vanstone herself acknowledges the 
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propriety of sparing her sister additional, and 
unnecessary, distress. By all means, keep Miss 
Vanstone in ignorance of the visit to Kensington, 
and of the letter which has followed it. It 
would be not only unwise, but absolutely cruel, 
to enlighten her. If we had any remedy to 
apply, or even any hope to offer, we might feel 
some hesitation in keeping our secret. But 
there is no remedy, and no hope. Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone is perfectly justified in the view she 
takes of her own position. Neither you nor I 
can assert the smallest right to control her. 

“T have already taken the necessary measures 
for putting an end to our useless inquiries. In 
a few days I will write to Miss Vanstone, and 
will do my best to tranquillise her mind on the 
subject of her sister. If I can find no sufficient 
excuse to satisfy her, it will be better she should 
think we have discovered nothing, than that she 
should know the truth. 

“Believe me, most truly yours, 
“ Witi1am Penprit.” 


vI. 
FROM MR. LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE. 
* Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 15th. 
“ Private. 

* Dear Madam,—In compliance with your re- 
quest, I now proceed to communicate to you in 
writing, what (but for the calamity which has so 
recently befallen you) I should have preferred 
communicating by word of mouth. ‘Be pleased 
to consider this letter as strictly confidential be- 
tween yourself and me. 

“ T enclose, at your desire, a copy of the Will 
executed by your late husband on the third of this 
month. There can be no question of the genuine- 
ness of the original document. I protested, asa 
matter of form, against Admiral Bartram’s soli- 
citor assuming a position of authority at Baliol 
Cottage. But he took the position, nevertheless ; 
acting as legal representative of the sole Exe- 
cutor under the second Will. I am bound to 
say I should have done the same myself in his 
place. 

“The serious question follows—what can we 
do for the best, in your interests? The Will exe- 
cuted under my professional superintendence, 
on the thirtieth of September last, is at’ present 
superseded and revoked by the second and later 
Will, executed on the third of November. Can 
we dispute this document ? 

* T doubt the possibility of disputing the new 
Will, on the face of it. It is no doubt irregularly 
expressed—but it is dated, signed, and witnessed 
as the law directs; and the perfectly simple and 
straightforward provisions that it contains, are in 
no respect, that I can see, technically open to 
attack. 

“This being the case, can we dispute the Will, 
on the ground that it has been executed when the 
Testator was not in a fit state to dispose of his 
own property? or when the Testator was sub- 
jected to undue and improper influence ? 

“In the first of these cases, the medical evi- 





dence would put an obstacle in our way. We 
cannot assert that previous illness had weakened 
the Testator’s mind. It is clear that he died sud- 
denly, as the doctors had all along declared he 
would die, of disease of the heart. He was out 
walking in his garden, as usual, on the day of his 
death ; he eat a hearty dinner ; none of the per. 
sons in his service noticed any change in him; 
he was a little more irritable with them than 
usual, but that was all. It is impossible to 
attack the state of his faculties: there is no case | 
to go into court with, so far. 

* Can we declare that he acted under undue | 
influence—or, in plainer terms, under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Lecount ? 

“There are serious difficulties, again, in the 
way of taking this course. We cannot assert, for 
example, that Mrs. Lecount has assumed a place 
in the will, which she has no fair claim to occupy. 
She has cunningly limited her own interest, not 
only to what is fairly her due, but to what the 
late Mr. Michael Vanstone himself had the in- | 
tention of leaving her. If I were examined on | 
the subject, I should be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that 1 had heard him express this intention | 
myself. It is only the truth to say, that I have | 
heard him express it more than once. There is 
no point of attack in Mrs. Lecount’s legacy; | 
and there is no point of attack in your late | 
husband’s choice of an executor. He has made 
the wise choice, and the natural choice, of 
the oldest and trustiest friend he had in the 
world. 

“One more consideration remains—the most 
important which I have yet approached, and 
therefore the consideration which I have reserved 
to the last. On the thirtieth of September, the 
Testator executes a will, leaving his widow sole | 
executrix, with a legacy of eighty thousand 
pounds. On the third of November following, | 
he expressly revokes this will, and leaves another 
in its stead, in which his widow is never once 
mentioned, and in which the whole residue of | 
his estate, after payment of one comparatively | 
trifling legacy, is left to a friend. i 

“Tt rests entirely with you to say, whether | 
any valid reason can, or can not, be produced to | 
explain such an extraordinary proceeding as this. _ 
If no reason can be assigned—and I know of 
none myself—I think we have a point here, 
which deserves our careful consideration ; for it | 
may be a point which is open to aitack. Pray 
understand that I am now appealing to you 
solely as a lawyer, who is obliged to look all 
possible eventualities in the face. I have no 
wish to intrude on your private affairs; I have 
no wish to write a word which could be construed 
into any indirect reflection on yourself. 

“* Tf you tell me that so far as you know, your 
husband capriciously struck you out of his will, 
without assignable reason or motive for doing 
so, and without other obvious explanation of his 
conduct, than that he acted in this matter entirely 
under the influence of Mrs. Lecount—I will im- 
mediately take Counsel’s opinion touching the 
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propriety of disputing the will on this ground. 
If, on the other hand, you tell me that there are 
reascns (known to yourself though unknown to 
me) for not taking the course I propose, I will 
accept that intimation without troubling you, 
unless you wish it, to explain yourself further. 
In this latter event, 1 will write to you again— 
for I shall then have something more to say, 
which may greatly surprise you, on the subject 
of the Will. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“Joun LoscomBE.” 


VI. 
FROM MRS. NOEL VANSTONE TO MR. LOSCOMBE. 
“Nov. 16th. 

“Dear Sir,—Accept my best thanks for the 
kindness and consideration with which you have 
treated me—and let the anxieties under which I 
am now suffering plead my excuse, if I reply to 
your letter without ceremony, in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

“T have my own reasons for not hesitating to 
answer your question in the negative. It is im- 
possible for us to go to law, as you propose, on 
the subject of the Will. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours gratefully, 

“ MaGDALEN VANSTONE.” 


VII. 
FROM MR. LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE, 
* Lincoln’s Inn, November 17th. 

“Dear Madam,—I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, answering my proposal in 
the negative, for reasons of your own. Under 
these circumstances—on which I offer no com- 
ment—I beg to perform my promise of again 
communicating with you, on the subject of your 
late husband’s Will. 

“Be so kind as to look at your copy of the 
document. You will find that the clause which 
devises the whole residue of your husband’s 
estate to Admiral Bartram, ends in these terms: 
To be by him applied to such uses as he may think 


“Simple as they may seem to you, these are 
very remarkable words. In the first place, no 
practical lawyer would have used them, in draw- 


ing your husband’s will. In the second place, 
they are utterly useless to serve any plain straight- 
forward purpose. The legacy is left uncon- 
ditionally to the admiral; and in the same breath 
he is told that he may do what he likes with it! 
The phrase points clearly to one of two conclu- 
sions. It has either dropped from the writer's 
pen in pure ignorance—or it has been carefully 
set where it appears, to serve the purpose of a 
snare. I am firmly persuaded that the latter ex- 
planation is the right one. The words are 
expressly intended to mislead some person— 
yourself, in all probability—and the cunning 
which has put them to that use, is a cunning 
which (as constantly happens when uninstructed 
persons meddle with law) has overreached itself. 
My thirty years’ experience reads those words in 





a sense exactly opposite to the sense which they 
are intended to convey. I say that Admiral 
Bartram is zoé free to apply his legacy to such 
purposes as he may think fit—I believe he is pri- 
vately controlled by a supplementary document 
in the shape of a Secret Trust. 

1 can easily explain to you what I mean bya 
Secret Trust. It is usually contained in the 
form of a letter from a Testator to his Executors, 
privately informing them of testamentary inten- 
tions on his part, which he has not thought 
proper openly to acknowledge in his will. I 
leave you a hundred pounds; and I write a 
private letter, enjoining you, on taking the 
legacy, not to-devote it to your own purposes, 
but to give it to some third person, whose name 
I have my own reasons for not mentioning in my 
will. That is a Secret Trust. 

“Tf I am right in my own persuasion that such 
a document as I here describe is at this moment 
in Admiral Bartram’s possession—a persuasion 
based, in the first instance, on the extraordinary 
words that I have quoted to you, and, in the 
second instance, on purely legal considerations 
with which it is needless to encumber my letter 
—if I am right in this opinion, the discovery of 
the Secret Trust would be, in all probability, a 
most important discovery to your interests. I 
will not trouble you with technical reasons, or 
with references to my experience in these matters, 
which only a professional man could understand. 
I will merely say that I don’t give up your cause 
as utterly lost, until the conviction now impressed 
on my own mind is proved to be wrong. 

“JT can add no more, while this important 
question still remains involved in doubt ; neither 
can I suggest any means of solving that doubt. 
If the existence of the Trust was proved, and if 
the nature of the stipulations contained in it was 
made known to me, I could then say posi- 
tively what the legal chances were of your 
being able to set up a Case on the strength of 
it; and I could also tell you, whether I should, 
or should not, feel justified in personally under- 
taking that Case, under a private arrangement 
with yourself. 

“ As things are, I can make no arrangement, 
and offer no advice. I can only put you confi- 
dentially in possession of my private opinion; 
leaving you entirely free to draw your own in- 
ferences from it; and regretting that 1 cannot 
write more confidently and more definitely than 
Ihave written here. All that 1 could conscien- 
tiously say on this very difficult and very delicate 
subject, 1 have said. 

“ Believe me, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 

“ Joun LoscomBe.” 


VIII. 
FROM MRS. NOEL VANSTONE TO MR. LOSCOMBE. 
* Dear Sir,—I have read your !etter more than 
once, with the deepest interest and attention— 
and the oftener I read it, the more firmly I be- 
lieve that there is really such a Letter as you 
mention in Admiral Bartram’s hands. 
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“It is my interest that the discovery should 
be made—and I at once acknowledge to you, 
that I am determined to find the means of 
secretly and certainly making it. My resolu- 
tion rests on other motives than the motives 
which you might naturally suppose would in- 
fluence me. I only tell you this in case you feel 
inclined to remonstrate. There is good reason 
for what I say, when I assure you that remon- 
strance will be useless. 

“T ask for no assistance in this matter ; I will 
trouble nobody for advice. You shall not be 
involved in any rash proceedings on my part. 
Whatever danger there may be, I will risk it. 
Whatever delays may happen, I will bear them 
patiently. I am lonely and friendless and sorely 
troubled in mind—but I am strong enough to 
win my way through worse trials than these. 
My spirits will rise again, and my time will 
come. If that Secret Trust is in Admiral Bar- 
tram’s possession—when you next see me, you 
shall see me with it in my own hands. 

Yours gratefully, 
“MaGDALEN VANSTONE.” 





CRITICAL BULLS IN HISTORICAL 
CHINA-SHOPS. 

Tue critical bull has got loose in the china- 
shop of histo. y. That infuriated animal has com- 
mitted frightful havoc among the chronological 
crockery, and upset whole rows of traditional 
figures. It is almost subject for decent rejoicing 
that he has shivered the Olympiad jars, and con- 
founded lustres (the Roman period of enumera- 
tion), and the era before Rameses the Second, 
in one universal wreck. But it is of the cruel 
mischief worked among the Sévres, the Palissy, 
the Dresdens, and —" of History, that 
complaint is made. With all that repugnance 
to the line of kings from the Norman Conquest, 
and the respective dates of their accession 
and happy departures (the most odious series 
upon earth); with all that reasonable disgust 
to the royal ladics and gentlemen who came 
after Charlemagne, together with the bewildering 
list who make up the House of Valois; with 
all that sense of despairing break-down, under 
the things known as pragmatic sanctions (asso- 
ciated without reason with something pedantic 
and self-sufficient) and quadruple alliances— 
there was still left in tender breasts a softness 
and tenderness for certain figures and episodes, 
which went nigh to redeem the whole. ‘The in- 
trepid youth who toasted his hands without 
flinching; the daring act of equitation by the 
bare-backed rider Curtius ; the noble behaviour 
of Regulus; the Tarquins generally; that sur- 
passing bit of cutlery of the augurs, which went 
easily through a whetstone; the splendid beha- 
viour of other ladies and gentlemen; and, above 
all, the noble speeclhes—short, but telling—with 
which they rounded off their achievements, were 
very precious, and almost atoned for the brutal 
heart-breaking masses of quartz in which they 
were embedded. Worked into the shape of 





story-books, with finely-coloured pictures, the 
charm reached almost to fascination. The critical | 
situation of Alfred in the neatherd’s residence, 
with that mistake in the treatment of the cakes, | 
when assisted by suitable high art, did not | 
fail even beside the attractions of the more legi- | 
timate picture story-books. Affecting was the 
tragedy of Lucretia; and though an unaccount- | 
able mystery was, for obvious reasons, suffered | 
to hang over the character of the indiscretion of 
the unfortunate lady, still it was accepted with | 
all short-comings, and recurred to with tender || 
recollections. ‘These gentle oases redeemed the 
iron thrall of figures and chronology. 

Suddenly is heard the crash of falling histo- 
rical crockery. In rushes the grand German | 
steer Niebuhr, and demolishes Romulus and 
Remus, the jumping over the walls, the seeing 
the birds, and all the pretty scenery and deco- 
rations of the first seven kings. The whole 
thing becomes a wreck. If there was a tradi- | 
tion that was fondly clung to, it was that of 
the monster of the piece, the odious Harry, who 
had married so many wives, and cut off their 
heads so barbarously. This figure was necessary, 
as the villain or foil, to excite virtuous emotions 
—a fat bloated square-faced creature, with the 
familiar cap. What a blank was left by the re- | 
moval of this monster, and his sudden transfor- | 
mation into a smooth skilful monarch! When 


rude profane hands are laid on such arks as 
these, there is no speculating as to what may be 
the next object on which the spoilers may vent 


their rage. Is Canute in his arm-chair on the 
sands, with the courtiers round him—is he safe ? 
Is Boadicea? Do we know how long we may 
depend upon the Druids? Is our tenure of Ca- 
ractacus, and his noble demeanour under a try- 
ing situation, worth an hour’s purchase ? 

Still, the melting down of these fine old wax- 
work groups might have been passed by. They 
were effete and worn out. What, after all, is 
Romulus to us, or we to Romulus, if it be 
satisfactorily ascertained that that person is no 
more than an accumulation of cold abstractions, a 
mere historic vapour, unreal and unwholesome ? 

But there are certain legends of our own day 
—noble utterances, bits of nineteenth-century 
chivalry, which we are accustomed to think of 
with enthusiasm, which quicken the pulse and 
stimulate our children to noble deeds—on these 
have the spoilers been also at work. Scenes 
which have been within our own memory, in- 
expressibly comforting amid whole cart-loads of 
dry bones of history, are now to be wholly cut 
out, taken down, and thrown aside like old trans- 
parencies. We lift our voices in loud protest 
against this desecration. A stand must be made 
against this wanton demolition, The work must 
be stopped before it is too late. See what mis- 
chief has been done already! 

Amid all the blood and horrors of the great 
French Revolution, there break out now and 
again fine patches of theatrical effect, some- 
thing grandly Roman and ennobling. Nothing 
could be deemed more satisfactory and more 
nearly approaching this type, than that famous 
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engagement between English men-of-war and 
the ships of the Republic; when, in the uni- 
yersal crash of defeat and scudding wrecks, 
the Vengeur, when summoned to strike, still 
held on the fight; and, though maimed hope- 
lessly right and left, stem and stern, and sink- 
ing to the bottom steadily, fought the battle 
| to the last. The lower-deck guns were kept 
| firing, until the water rushing in effectually 
stopped the labours of the gallant sailors. Driven 
to the upper deck, they worked the guns there 
| with equal fierceness, until similarly inter- 

rupted. Finally, with colours flying, with deck 
crowded with frantic sans-culotte sailors, tossing 
their arms in defiance, shrieking one vociferous 
chorus of “ Vive la République!” down sinks 
the Vengeur, and is never seen more. Here 
was a subject for painter, for poet, or story- 
| teller! Something more fit to be measured for 

an inspiring ballad than the mean exit of our 
own Royal George. The fiery spirits-and-water 
of fiction, compound it as you will, could never 
be mixed so hot and strong as this. Yet Mr. 
| Carlyle, in some of those gropings and borings 
| for which he is famous, must needs snatch from 
us this precious treasure. He has run into this 
splendid Vengeur, stem on, with his iron ram, 
and sunk her again for ever! 

This it would appear is the cruel practical 
version of the whole affair: Lord Howe had 
come up with Villaret Joyeuse off Brest, 
and a tremendous sea-fight had taken place, 
with the usual issue—six French ships taken, 
and a seventh, called the Vengeur, gone to the 
bottom. 
and proclaimed at the Opera House to the 
tumultuous music of God save the Queen. To 
the French capital, then in utter chaos, news 
of a victory must be announced; for anything 
like a defeat would be guillotining matter for 
those who announced it. Gradually, however, 
the truth comes out; that ruinous business of 
six vessels absent and a Vengeur sunk sounds 
queerly as a victory; and so the sans-culotte 
next begin to grind their teeth with many a 
“saer-ré,” and get thirsty for blood. Some- 
thing must be done, and that speedily, and the 
ingenious forthwith manufacture the splendid 
transparency of the sinking Vengeur, and the 
“all hands” shouting “ Vive la République” as 
they go down. 

Still, this may be the version of perfidious 
Albion, grudging la France so much glory. But, 
curious to say, perfidious Albion at once ac- 
cepted the transparency, and admired it more 
than any others, until, unluckily, the story being 
again ventilated only the other day, an English 
naval man, actually in the fight, and not a cable’s 
length from the sinking vessel, comes forward 
and slits the mendacious “ windbag” open. It 
was, he says, at the end of the fight ; the poor 
Vengeur was in a helpless condition, and settling 
| down fast. ‘There were no colours flying ; 
and there were plenty of sans-culottes, frantic 
indeed and shouting, not defiance, but in despair. 
The boats of perfidious Albion were hard at 
work, almost swamped, bringing them off. A 


This is the news brought to London, 





hundred of these “defiant Vengeurs” were 
dragged on board the Culloden; more in that 
ship, more in this; and, above all, the captain, 
Renaudin, at lunch in the conqueror’s cabin! 
“Never, in fact,” says that officer, “ were men 
more anxious to be saved.” Here, indeed, is a 
collapse ! 

Again: another French transparency, very 
— and much admired. Every school-girl 
cnows the story of poor good soft-liearted stupid 
Louis, who could not read the signs of the 
times, and whom we actually lose temper with 
for his obtuseness. But we are agreed how 
nobly he played his part at the end, and how a 
courageous Trish clergyman, of the Edgeworth 
family, was found to stand by him on the scaf- 
fold. Happily there is no false colouring, so 
far. We know all the incidents of that ter- 
rible scene, the rolling of the drums when he 
would speak, his indignant protest ee his 
hands being tied like a common malefactor’s, 
and his ready consent on a whisper from the 
priest. So far, all true. But, alas! that we 
must sponge out that grand apostrophe, which 
is, indeed, the culmination of the whole: “ Fils 
de Saint-Louis, montez au ciel!” It is like 
tearing up a tree by the roots. It grieves 
one to the soul to have to give up that darling 
bit of sentiment. The whole scene, otherwise 
pathetic, someway seems to halt and become 
tame, after that excision. Yet it could not 
stay, except out of mere compliment to the ne 
king. For the words were never spoken. Who, 
indeed, was to pick them up? Not the poor 
king, certainly. Not the crowd ; for the drums 
were beating furiously. Sanson and his brethren 
were not likely to treasure up a bit of sentiment. 
Clearly, then, it rests with the abbé himself, 
who, when pressed on the subject, had no 
recollection of having made such an apostrophe. 
‘he moment was one of agitation. He does not 
now or recollect any words of the kind, and 
might have spoken twenty other such speeches. 
This is unsatisfactory. Very likely it was manu- 
factured to order by an enthusiastic Bourbon, 
like many other transparencies, and like one 
special cracker that is confessed to have been 
so manufactured. When the Restoration came, 
almost every one had in their mouth the happy 
mot of the king, so full of tact and wit: “ There 
is nothing changed in France: only one French- 
man more.” But every one did not know that 
the French ex-bishops had been asking perse- 
veringly, “ Had he said anything?” and, finally, 
in despair at anything neat or appropriate from 
such a quarter, had sent forth this pleasant quip. 
Thus history is written. 

The next slide, ladies and gentlemen, is French 
also. The locus in quo being the famed field 
of Waterloo. We know the whole story. The 
last charge ; the French Guard breaking up like 
spray before the solid English line, and the 
final rout. Then the remnant of the Garde 
Imperiale throwing itself in a few squares, 
and the brave Cambronne uttering the noble 
and defiant, yet mournful refusal, “ The Guard 
can die, but never surrenders!” Le Garde 
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meurt, mais ne se rend jamais! There is a 
whole epic in the despair of these brave men. 
Yet at this moment the legend hangs by but 
a hair. Courtesy towards a grand and ro- 
mantic nation, and a sort of natural delicacy in 
reference to tell the transactions of that me- 
morable day, has hitherto restrained any Saxon 
tampering with the legend, or any rude prying 
into its elements. But it is to be feared 
that another shock of the great ram, stem on, 
which sunk the Vengeur, would be equally 
fatal to this little cockboat full of heroics. 
The supporters of the French side of the con- 
versation are not agreed to what was said, or 
as to who said what they are not agreed was 
said. The Cambronne family, as is only natural, 
and that more comprehensive family, the hero- 
worshippers, hold fast by the “magnanimous” 
speech. Others admitting their title, insist that 
the answer of the brave soldier did not expand 
itself to such length, but took the shape of a 
short, blunt, and unparliamentary single word. 

The Englishmen on whom the humane invi- 
tation to surrender was said to have been flung 
back, bear no testimony to the splendid flourish 
— it never having reached them. Finally, how- 
ever, the probabilities of the legend are fatally 
endangered by these brave men having fought 
gallantly to the last; surrendering like sensible 
men. 

Still it would not do that so brilliant a patch 
of tinsel should be torn from the French flags, 
or even be loosened inthe smallest degree. The 

overnment sempstresses are set to work. 
search is made for an old man, and again the 
are lucky enough to find the necessary “ veil- 
lard.” He is of the usual traditional type, and 
seems to be modelled on the pattern of Ser- 
eant Austerlitz, in the little vaudeville. He 
is discovered in some obscure French town, 
enjoying his modest pension. He is seen ai 

agram, and the Little Corporal coming along 
the lines has stopped and said, “Did I not 
see thee at Rivoli?” and then familiarly pull- 
ing the whisker or moustache of the favoured 
rivate, has passed on, leaving glistening eyes 

hind. He is now greyer than any badger, 
and wears a little bit of copper attached to a 
ragged bit of silk. But he is now found, this 
invaluable old man, and brought to Paris to the 
office of the minister of war, who is quite un- 
official, and allows the aged man to rattle on 
with the garrulity of old soldiers. To be sure, he 
recollects that fatal day. Vive ’Empereur. Did 
he not see him ride along the line mounted on 
his famous white horse, his telescope in his hand ? 
Well, well, but for treachery somewhere the day 
would have been ours. 

This octogenarian relic being encouraged to 
> ag further, tells the story of the last square of 
the Garde, which is duly embodied in a sort of 


proces verbal. How the English general shouted 
to them, “ Surrender!” and how General Cam- 
bronne, in distinct. tones, uttered the memorable 


and mournful defiance. How the Englishman, 
after the stimulant of a volley, to give time for 
reflection, again repeated his invitation, with ad- 





ditions and alterations, “ Grenadiers, surrender! 
You shall be treated as the first soldiers in 
the world.” How, thereupon, the Grenadiers 
burst out in an obstreperous chorus that the 
Guard might die, but would never surrender, 
and that, thereupon, came the final discharge, 
which swept the devoted battalion away, and the 
old man received a blow which levelled him to 
the ground, and prevented his knowing more. 

The veteran of perfidious Albion, appealed to 
for their version, heard not a word of the grand 
Grenadier chorus. They testify that the brave 
Grenadiers of the Garde did their devoir nobly 
and gallantly to the last—fought heroically, and 
then, when further fighting was hopeless and un- 
profitable, did lay down their arms. The Garde 
did die, when their dying was to be any profit to 
the cause they sup wre f but not in the blind 
stupid way their ps mero would have us credit. 

What more effective and practical than the 
famous Brussels ball, given by the duchess, 
where the brilliant uniforms were glittering and 
the officers dancing, when the splashed orderly 
rides up on a spent steed with a despatch for 
the general! And the news is whispered round 
that the French are advancing, and that not a 
moment is to be lost. ‘Then the music stops, 
and the officers hurry away in their silk stock- 
ings and pumps, many having danced their last 

as in this life. Il y est quelque chose de sub- 
ime! There is here something of the true 
melodrama of life, better and more effective than 
Porte St. Martin melodrames; and English 
poets have felt the power of the theme and 
grown eloquent. Yet here is the iron ram once 
more plunging down madly on the pretty and 
sentimental craft. The whole piece turns out 
to have been rehearsed and learnt by heart. 
Every one there knew of the French advance 
before the ball began. The poor captains 
dancing there, had their smallcampaigning trunks 
ready packed at home. They stayed till mid- 
night, and then went their way as they might 
from another entertainment in more piping times 
of peace. The splashed orderly fades out. There 
is no panting steed at the gate: no flutter of 
commotion over the dazzling company as the 
agitated commander reads. 

Yet one more Waterloo demolition. Surely 
posterity is to hear the quick sharp voice of the 
famous commander, who has been playing Fabius 
all day long, keeping his fighting hounds steadily 
in leash for all their struggles and chafings; 
surely he is to ride along the line at the end of 
the famous day, and closing up his glass with a 
smart click, give the wished-for signal, “ Up, 
Guards, and at them!” No. This, too, must 
be hurried away into limbo. The fighting Duke 
himself takes the knife and slits open this wind- 

ag. Appealed to again and again, he cannot 
charge his memory with the words, nay, is posi- 
tive he never used them. 

There remains yet one more windbag for the 
horns of the critical bull to rend open. William 
Pitt lies upon his bed of death—some say 
brought there by the news of the batile of Aus- 
terlitz; some have it that his heart was broken 
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by the growth of the “Corsican Upstart’s ” 
power. At all events, the last moments of the 
patriot are clouded by political memories and 
anxieties ; and his last words, gasped out with 
difficulty, take the shape of a patriotic burst, 
“OQ my country!” Here is yet more of the 
sublime. The man of the subsidies; the poli- 
tical recruiting sergeant of continental states ; 
he who in his cabinet has singly done battle with 
the huge fighting Colossus, is now gasping on 
his dying bed, and feels with despair that he is 
worsted in the encounter. “O my country !” 
Alas! even at this sacred moment we cannot be 
safe from intrusion. The ejaculations of the 
dying cannot be respected. Relations, and 
children of relations, go down in the columns 
of newspapers, and do fierce battle over the 
ejaculation. It must have been spoken. No 
one heard it: every one heard it. Competent 
authority repudiates ; and competent authority 
confirms. | ore the two, however, the 
ejaculation has been — shaken, and cannot 
be quoted with respectability. 


MY PERSIAN TENT. 

Ir is towards three o’clock in the afternoon. 
We are toiling along under a burning sun, and 
the fine dust from the barren stony roads is 
blinding. Meshed Kerrim pricks to the front, 
the bony rakish chesnut he rides setting back its 
ears ma | preparing for business. The Pilgrim* 





turns round in his saddle as he passes me, and 


makes a salutation half respect and half friend- 
ship. His short greasy black beard glitters in 
the sun, and his white teeth sparkle. ‘There is a 
brief laughing parley, and then away they go, 
Pilgrim and Gholaum galloping a headlong race, 
up hill and down dale, across country. The 
are gone forward to prepare the tent.¢ We shall 
loiter behind and ride up when the tea and 
kalion are ready, and the tent door stands 
propped up and open to receive us. 

There is sharp work unloading the mules, but 
in five minutes I see already that my home is 
rising. First, the stout poles are stuck into the 
ground, and then, all hands joining with extraor- 
dinary alacrity, the canvas flutters out to the 
wind, and is soon pegged down in the form of a 
double hayrick. ‘Then there is a good deal of 
rope-work and buttoning inside. Carpets, rugs, 
cushions, and a bath are brought in with a 
rapidity Asiatics display under no other circum- 
stances than tent-pitching. 

*Bouyourum!” cries Meshed Kerrim, heartily, 
as I ride up; and Mehemet Beg re-echoes the 
Turkish welcome. Both of them are out of 
breath, and panting. 

** Marshallah !” [ answer, as a sort of bravo ; 
and, strutting into my home, lay my full length, 
all parched and scorched, upon the carpet, glad 
enough to get out of the sunshine. Presently 





* See “On the Road to Persia,” in No. 185. 

t Fora rich traveller, it is better to have two 
complete sets of tents, that one may be sent on 
always at night, and be ready pitched for his ar- 
rival next day. 





comes tea, and I have learned quite to love 
my tea-things, and look upon them as friends. 
Perhaps they are worth threepence. One cracked 
tumbler, a brass tray, and a tiu sugar-saucer 
and a cream-jug, but they are served to me 
with as much stately decorum as if they were 
of Sévres and gold. Then in comes heaved 
bravely two heavy muffrushes, a fair horse-load. 
These are portable bundles made of strong 
carpet bound with leather. They can be carried 
at full gallop without danger to their contents, 
and they contain everything wanted on the road. 
Beds, bedding, cushions, tent, stools and tables, 
change of clothes, washing things, writing- 
desk, gun-cases, boots, dressing-gown, slippers, 
powder, shot, great-coats, and mackintosh, now 
turned out in a disorderly heap for Harry, my 
English servant, to arrange in their proper 
places for the night. 

Soon my tent becomes a very pretty picture. 
It is divided into three rooms or compartments : 
reception-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, 
It is fitted up with every convenience, and all 
the rude necessaries of a wanderer’s life. Its 
double walls are well kept down by stones and 
sand-bags to exclude the wind, and it is quite 
snug and comfortable. My arms lie piled in the 
centre, a bright pretty heap. The walls are 
decorated with such simple keepsakes and 
souvenirs of the home-land as I carry about 
with me. A heap of game of varied feather 
are hung up on a forked stick, stuck into the 
ground in one corner; an English pointer, 
and two large Khoordish greyhounds, are 
stretched fast asleep in another. I am seated 
cross-legged on some comfortable cushions, and, 
spread upon the carpet, are my tea-things, and a 
water-pipe or kalion. English Harry is clean- 
ing my guns. Out of doors I hear the low 
neighing of horses, as their corn is brought to 
them, the drowsy tinkling of the mule-bells, and 
the hoarse shout of the village guards, who are 
arriving to protect us through the night. As 
the evening draws on there comes from the 
neighbouring hill-side the chuck of the feeding 
partridge gossiping with its mate, sometimes the 
report of a stray shot and the sharp squeal of a 
wounded hare. I feel wonderfully free and well, 
and I can imagine no condition of human life 
in which a healthy man may be happier. No 
wonder the roving Arabs despise thie effeminate 
inhabitants of towns who exchange fresh air and 
liberty for the miserable henroosts in which 
they live. 

By-and-by the village gossips begin to drop 
in for tea and talk. Among them is a black- 
smith, an ingenious man, who has become ac- 
quainted with me by shoeing a mule. He ex- 
presses a lively interest in my welfare, and 
informs me, as a scientific fact which has come 
under his observation, that man is a wedge- 
shaped article, thickest at the top. I inquire if 
he considers that this remark applies generally 
to the heads of his acquaintance? He says no; 
that nails and many other objects have heads 
which are necessary to the comeliness of their 
appearance; he wisheshis words to be understood 
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as applying from the shoulders downwards. I 
assent to his proposition, and he takes the air of 
a philosopher who has just impressed me with a 
profound truth beyond the range of ordinary 
wisdom. He then observes, as a circumstance 
which I ought to know, that he has a temporary 
occasion for two tomauns. He alludes to this 
fact several times with much point and emphasis, 
but does not ask directly for the money. At 
last I inquire, in a blunt English way, whether 
he expects me to give them to him? “A good 
action,” replies the man, “is never lost. The 
money which we bestow upon a friend in need 
is like seed corn, and returns to us a hundred- 
fold. Generosity,” he adds, “is also the proof 
of true greatness.” I reply, “That the words 
are those of wisdom, but they appear to me 
rather general than particular. For instance, 
friendship is a rare plant of slow growth and of 
tardy biossom. A few hours ago we were un- 
known to each other; how, then, can the flower 
of friendship have had time to spring up be- 
tween us ?” 

“ All men,” returns the blacksmith, with 
grave sententiousness, “are friends of the 
good.” 

Not knowing whether the word “good” 
— to himself or to me, I feel under some 
difficulty in dealing with this argument; and 
thinking that so many fine speeches ought not 
to go unrewarded, I tell bim he shall have the 


two tomauns, and he then makes me a speech | Pp 


finer than ever. Placing the money in some 
hidden receptacle about the breast of his robe, 
he says serenely, “ It will do you much good to 
have given me this money, for Allah is always 
filling an open hand.” 

The man is such a grave and august sort of 
mountebank, that his words seem to have quite 
a flavour of prophecy about them; and I feel 
an absurd sort of satisfaction stealing over me, 
as of one who has done a great and magna- 
nimous action. I should be puzzled to say in 
what the greatness and magnanimity of it lies ; 
but the fact is, that the poetic grandeur of the 
cheat has overpowered me, and in any case the 
talk is worth all the money. It is the best 
part of the romance of Eastern travel. 

Having got my money, the blacksmith pro- 
ceeds to examine my travelling kit with much 
dignity. He is especially attracted by a little 
patent stove I have, and expressed himself as 
vastly pleased with it. “This is, indeed,” says 
he, “a wonderful object. It is at once a va- 

ur-bath, a tea-urn, and a convenient pipe- 

ighter.” He treated me throughout our inter- 
course, which he obligingly salient to a late 
hour, as a person upcn whom he had conferred 
a favour of no common magnitude ; and when 
he departed he left me extremely edified, and, 
as it were, dazed by his visit. 

The moon has risen, and I go out to walk 
before my tent by night. Everything around 
me seems wondrous weird and strange. I am 
living the life of the old Patriarchs amidst the 
very scenes where Noah rested after he left the 
ark, for yonder, bathed in a moonlight rainbow 





shrouded in solemn mist and clouds, stands 
sacred Ararat. Watch-dogs bay round the 
encampment. A caravan of camels laden with | 
rich merchandise has halted near us. Swarthy | 
men, talking unknown tongues, are gathered 
around our watch-fires. 

By-and-by I creep, awed, and full of solemn 
thoughts, back into my tent. Then the cheerful || 
voice of English Harry going to make the || 
horses comfortable for the night, the rattle of 
his currycomb and jolly jargon, rouse me. I 
clap my hands for a pipe and cup of tea. The 
native servants come in to make my bed—an 
air mattress and shawls for counterpanes— 
placing a waterproof sheet beside me in case 
of a wet night. But I soon glide back again to 
dream-land ; for English Harry comes in with 
my reading lamp and the Arabian Nights, so 
that I shall fall asleep dreaming of the talkative 
barber and his seven brothers, moved perhaps 
thereto by the eternal talk, talk, talk, of the 
indefatigable Persian servants, who are just 
sitting down to supper in their tent within hail. 

Was there ever a book written which has 

iven a hundredth part of the pleasure that man- 
Find have derived from the Arabian Nights! 


FALLEN FROM THE CLOUDS. 





Tue term Earth, the word-wise tell us, comes 
from the Saxon verb erian, signifying arare, to 
lough, to ere, or ear, or penetrate superficially— 
the Earth being the name of the thing which 
was ploughed. Tellus was called “the maist 
noble god of Erd;” and of the ploughman our 
forefathers said, 

He that erith owith to ere in hope. 
When men became star-wise, the Earth of the | 
ploughman became the name of a planet. Ina | 
similar way Science has ennobled the word | 
Cloud. The words lid and clad are from the 
same root, and by the clouds our forefathers 
meant the covering or clothing of the Earth; | 
and of this clothing the weather-wise tells | 
us that it is a gaseous, glorious, and aérial || 
ocean. These definitions, curious enough of 
themselves, are necessary preliminaries to a | 
gossip on a new theme: on strange showers, or | 
the principal of the unusual things which come || 
down, or fall down, upon the earth out of its || 
aérial covering. \ 

From this covering we draw the breath of life. 
The air fit for breathing is but a comparatively 
thin layer upon the surface of the globe: a fact | 
amply proved by the men who have dug deep 
down or mounted high up, albeit human plum- 
met has ‘never yet sounded five miles deep, even 
into the watery sea, nor had any man in a bal- 
loon ever gone five miles up into the sky, until 
Mr.Glaisher achieved lately a flight of six miles 
above his native planet. 

It is necessary to have a general conception 
of our habitation, the planet Earth. A bold 
describer once said in my hearing, the Earth is a 
shell of quartz, holding in a sea of fire, two- 
thirds overspread by a sea of water, and clad in | 
aseaof air. Quartz is, undoubtedly, the prin- 
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cipal mineral constituent of the globe; the mass 
of proof, also, is in favour of the guess that the 
quartz shell holds in an internal fire. Miners, 
well-borers, and well-sinkers whose operations 
have gone far down into the crust of the Earth, 
have given learned men opportunities of making 
| observations which prove that the heat of Earth 
| increases downward at the rate of about one 
degree for every fifty feet. There is a point at 
which the temperature is stationary, remaining 
invariably at about two degrees above the mean 
temperature of the climate. For half a century, 
for instance, the temperature in the cellars of the 
Paris Observatory, ninety feet down, has never 
been aboveor below fifty-three degrees Fahrenheit. 
This line under the surface would appear never 
to be affected either by the solar or by the ter- 
restrial heat. But the heat of the strata of the 
Earth, a concurrence of observations has proved, 
increases at an average ratio of about one 
degree in every fifty or sixty feet. The observa- 
tions, no doubt, differ among themselves ; some 
observers having found the increase to be one 
degree in forty-five, and others one degree in 
seventy-five feet, but the discrepancies are easily 
accounted for by the differences in the qualities 
of soils or strata. I have known some of the 
men who have mounted highest up and soine of 
the men who have dug deepest down, and both 
concur in saying they soon reached regions in 
which breathing was attended with considerable 
difficulties. Guy Lussac, who ascended in a 
balloon four miles and a third, suffered much 
from the difficulty of breathing in the highly 
rarefied air; and, at a greater altitude, Mr. 
Glaisher lost his senses fora short time. Marco 
Polo and Alexander Humboldt, besides respir- 
ing painfully upon lofty mountains, found it an 
arduous task to kindle and maintain fires there. 
There are similar difficulties deep down. Several 
of the well-sinkers who dug the Warren Farm 
Well, near Brighton, which is twelve hundred and 
eighty-five feet deep, have told me their experi- 
ences. [i was unaccountably hot and sulphurous 
down in the green sand. | have seen a mark- 
ing upon a thermometer, for the accuracy of 
which 1 will not vouch, because it was so near 
blood heat. But in a hole between three and 
four feet in diameter, and twelve hundred 
feet deep, strong meu felt so weak that they 
could not have lifted a glass of water to their 
lips. When a workman once, in defiance of the 
sternest prohibitions, took a bottle of ale with 
him down to the bottom of the well, the heat 
made the cork fly out, and the addition of the 
carbonic acid gas in the liquid to the carbonic 
acid gas from the respiration of the men at work 
in the well, instantly put out all the lights—some 
fifty or sixty lamps and candles, in the stages 
above, extending nearly a quarter of a mile up- 
ward. 

Everything in the air comes from the Earth ; 
the very ashes and vapours of the central fires 
rising up and mingling with the clouds. The 
showers of volcanic ashes have occupied an in- 
numerable series of writers, from Pliny to the 
correspondents of the newspapers, and I can 











only take a passing glance at their grandeur | 
and terror. During the eruption of the voleano 
Tomboro, in Sumbawa, in April, 1815, the ex- | 
plosions were heard two hundred and seventeen 
nautical miles distant. The war-ship Benares 
was sent to ascertain the cause of tle explosions, 
and the commander reported what he saw. As 
he approached nearer and nearer to the volcano, 
the See assumed a dusky red appearance. 
By ten o’clock in the morning, it became so dark, 
that a ship could scarcely be discerned a mile 
off. By eleven, the whole heavens were ob- 
scured, except a small space whence the wind 
came. At noon, this light disappeared, and com- 
plete darkness covered the face of day. The 
darkness surpassed the darkest night, during the 
rest of the day, it being impossible to see a 
hand held close to the eyes. Heaps of ashes, a 
foot deep, were found im many places upon the 
deck next day. But the volcanoes often send 
forth far greater quantities of ashes. The ashes 
and lapilli, which in the year 79 covered Stabio, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum, varied, it is com- 
puted, in thickness from sixty to one hundred 
and twelve feet. And these volcanic showers 
may spread over vast regions. The eruption of 
Shaptar-jékull, in 1783, filled the air of Iceland 
with dust for a long time, and some of it was 
traced even as far as Holland. The Souffrier of 
Guadaloupe, in 1812, sent forth clouds of dust 
which entombed the plants and animals of many 
vast regions in the tropics; and, strange to tell, 
some of these clouds of ashes were carried as 
far as Barbadoes by an upper current of air 
running in an opposite direction to the trade | 
winds. 

The ashes of the volcanoes are different and || 
characteristic. I find among my notes an ac- || 
count of an eruption, the ashes from which, at 
one period of it, resembled red earth. This 
eruption took place from a mountain called Jebel 
Dubbeh, on the African shores of the Red Sea, 
about half way between Massowal and the straits 
of Bab-el-mandeb. Early in the morning of the || 
8th of May, 1861, the people of the village of || 
Edd were awakened by the shock of an earth- | 
quake, and for about an hour the shocks con- 
tinued without intermission. At sunrise, fine 
white dust began to fall over the village, like 
rain ; at about noon the dust which fell, changed 
its hue from white to red. It then resembled 
red earth. Of this red dust so much fell that 
the day became quite dark, and the villagers had 
to light lamps in their houses. It was darker 
than the darkest night, and the dust lay knee- 
deep. On the following day, there was light 
enough to see in the on without lamps. 
That night, fire and thick smoke were seen issu- 
ing from a mountain situated about a day’s 
journey inland, and called Jebel Dubbeh. The 
ashes fell for only two days; but the fire and 
smoke issued, for some weeks from the mountain. 
Nothing of the kind had ever happened before, 
and the people of the village of Edd were ex- 
ceedingly a wg 

Not merely have we authentic if not scien- 
tific accounts of showers of red ashes from vol- 
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canoes: we read occasionally in old chronicles 
and modern journals, of showers of red rain. 
Our forefathers believed these showers to be 
omens of evil days, when the green fields would 
be reddened with blood, and the feet of men 
shod with red wet; none but the most 
ignorant now-a-days regard such showers as 
omens of war. The most recent memorandum 
which I find among my notes, of rain of this 
extraordinary colour, is of a shower which fell 
upon the north-western part of the city of Siena, 
in Italy, on the 28th of December, 1860. This 
shower fell copiously for about two hours, and 
the rain was of areddish colour. No doubt the 
natural colour of water, which is colourless in 
small quantities, is blue—the hue it displays in 
large quantities in the deep sea, when rarefied in 
the skies, and when solidified in the glaciers ; 
but, far from being incredible, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the heavens should occasionally 
discharge red rain. The natural colour of salt 
is red. When salt is seen in the rocks of the 
salt mines, the reddish hue natural to it is a 
surprise to persons who have never seen any 
salt in larger quantities than in the grocer’s 
arcel or perhaps the salt-cellars on the table. 

here is a zone only a short way beyond 
the mark of low water around our own shores, 
which has been called the red shore, because 
there the predominant colour is red, where 
red star-fishes and strawberry-hued crabs are seen 
travelling slowly, or scuttling swiftly in crevices 
Small red 
crustaceans live in brine. A tiny box-like weed 
or algue gives its name to the Red Sea; and a 
microscopical fungus sometimes reddens snow. 
“‘Seamen,” says Captain Maury, in his book on 
The Sea, “tell us of ‘ red fogs’ which they some- 
times encounter, especially in the vicinity of the 
Cape de Verde Islands.” Dr. Clymer reports a 
red fog which was encountered in February, 
1856, by the United States ship Jamestown. “We 
were,” he says, “immersed in the dust-fog six 
days. The red dust settled thickly on the sails, 
rigging, spars, and decks, from which it was 
easily collected. It was an impalpable powder 
of a brick-dust or cinnamon colour. The atmo- 
sphere was so dusky that we could not have seen 
a ship at mid-day beyond a quarter of a mile.” 
Hundreds of miles from land, this dust is en- 
countered in quantities which coat the sails of 
ships and obscure the sun. Professor Ehrenberg 
examined with his microscope, specimens of this 
“ sea dust” from the Cape de Verde Islands, from 
Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol; he was of 
opinion that it consisted of the remains of in- 
fusorial organisms from South America, and not 
from Africa, and from the south-east trade-wind 
region of South America; but that red dust falls 
from burning mountains in Africa is positively 
proved by the testimony of Captain Playfair, 
respecting the shower of dust partially white, 
and for several hours resembling red earth, 
which fell upon the Abyssinian village of Edd. 
The reader of Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature 
will easily recal to memory his description of the 
dust-whirlwinds of the Orinoco, how under the 
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vertical rays of the scarcely clouded sun the 
carbonised turf falls into dust, how the indurated 
soil cracks asunder, and how, when opposing 
currents of air produce a rotary motion, the sand 
rises like conically-shaped clouds in the raretied 
air on the electrically-charged centre of the 
whirling current, resembling the waterspout. 
The sky sheds a straw-coloured light ; the hori- 
zon comes nearer; the steppe contracts; and 
with it the heart of the wanderer. ‘The east 
wind brings a more and more burning glow, 
vegetation shrivels, pools disappear, the croco- 
dile and the boa bury themselves in the dry 
mud, the distant palm-bush seems to hover above 
the ground, and the scarcely discernible cattle 
and horses roam restless, snuffing the wind. | 
“The colour of the rain-dust,” says Captain | 
Maury, “when collected into parcels and sent 
to Professor Ehrenberg, is ‘ brick-red’ or ‘ yellow | 
ochre ;? when seen by Humboldt in the air, it 
was less deeply shaded, and is described by him 
as imparting a straw-colour to the atmosphere. || 
In the search of spider-lines for the diaphragm | 
of my telescope, I procured the finest and best 
threads from a cocoon of a dirty red colour ; but || 
the threads of this cocoon, as seen singly in the | 
diaphragm, were of a golden colour; there would |! 
seem no difficulty in reconciling the difference |' 


between the colours of the rain-dust when || 


viewed in little piles by the microscopist and 
when seen attenuated and floating in the wind 
by the great traveller.” 
enough, but the fact that red dust rises from | 
Jebel Dubbeh, in Africa, shows that it is wrong | 
to assign it an exclusively South American 
origin. 

t is not from the rain-dust or red rain alone, 
I submit, but from all the strange showers which 
come down from the clouds, that we may expeet 
to obtain a clue to “ the circuits of the winds” 
even into “the chambers of the south.” When 
we have numbered the whole of the mountains | 
which compose the volcanic chain around the |) 
globe, and have ascertained the characteristics of 
the dust they emit, it will even then be a hardy 
thing for a microscopist to say precisely of such 
a parcel of dust, it came from such and such a 
voleano or region; for voleanic eruptions are 
every now and then issuing from beneath the 
depths of the sea. But from a study of all the 
things which descend in showers, much must be 
learned. Dew, rain, hail, snow, and ice, are, as 
everybody knows, all different forms of aqueous 
vapour, as differently modified by cold, congealed 
into drops, crystallised into flakes, or electrified 
into balls. Heat dilates and cold contracts, the 
air. The savans compute the temperature of 
space at two hundred and thirty-nine degrees 
below the zero point of Fahrenheit. There can 
be no life there. The spherical form of rain- 
drops is an effect of cohesion, but there are 
many differences in the constituents of these 
drops. M. Pouillet found that the rain-drops from 
the vapour of water containing chalk, lime, or any 
solid alkali, possess negative electricity ; and the 
rain-drops from the vapour of water holding in 
solution gas, acids, or certain salts, possess posl- 
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tive electricity. And from these facts I can 
| easily infer how, when the winds drive the glo- 
bules contained in a cloud which has risen from 
the sea, into violent collision with a cloud which 
has been gathering on the hills, the friction of 
such drops produces lightning: as the rubbing 
of a match on a box produces light. 

Everything which is up in the blue, has arisen 
' from the earth, its sublime depths, or its varied 
surface ; and, just as the universe is composed 
of stars and organisms, mineral vegetal and 
animal things, ascend into the aérial ocean and 
come down from it in multiform and many- 
hued showers. Not merely do the volcano and 
the sirocco contribute materials to form the 
clouds and the strange showers which descend 
from them, but the world of plants and the 
world of animals help to make the clouds. This 
is not the place in which to show the function of 
the winds, of clouds, and showers, in sowing the 
seeds which, germinating, clothe the earth with 
its floral vesture; nor to discuss any of the 
questions now agitating speculative botanists 
respecting the part they play in reproduction. 
But, just because they are wonderful and mar- 
vellous, ought the narratives every now and then 
published of showers of red rain or red earth, 
of cobwebs or of butterflies, of frogs or of fishes, 
to be deemed subjects for investigation and not 
of mere denial and ridicule; for, we know very 
little as yet, of the lifting power of the whirl- 
winds and waterspouts. 

Showers of butterflies fall on the sea. I have 
often heard sailors and fishermen belonging to 
the south coast of England describe the appari- 
tion of these curious clouds of butterflies, miles 
out at sea after very changeable winds have for 
several days been blowing hard off the land. 
Butterflies, during the love season, fly high. 
They take wedding trips up into the blue. 
When there, they are not seldom caught by the 
circling winds, swept together from the skies 
above the forests and flowers—and driven out to 
sea, where they fall in butterfly showers. 

On the 20th January, 1858, the people of 
Warsaw believed themselves to be visited by a 
shower of insects. The insects were recognised 
by Professor Waga to be the larva of a beetle, 
Cantharis fusca of Linneus. They were found 
in great numbers crawling upon the snow or 
congealed in the ice, in the morning. Severe 
cold had been followed by a thaw, and then a 
hard frost had come on again during the night of 
the nineteenth. When the people saw the con- 
gealed or crawling caterpillars, they believed 
they had fallen with the rain. Against this 
notion it was argued that if they had fallen with 
the rain they must have been carried up pre- 
viously ; but the forces to lift them, such as the 
electrical conditions which produce waterspouts, 
are generated only during the periods of great 
heat. They were not snow insects like Podura 
nivalis, they were insects which do not burrow but 
| which hybernate in the ground. They feed chiefly 
| upon spiders, and, having a velvety coat, which 
| protects them against wet and cold, they go to 
|| sleep among withered grass and dead leaves. 

















A sudden rise of temperature may rouse them 
from their torpor: the rain thus bringing them, 
although they do not fall with it from the clouds ; 
and a sudden frost and snow-fall may overtake 
them before they can find their beds of grass 
and leaves. This distinction between what ap- 
pears with the rain and what falls down with 
the rain, is useful to remember. 

After a shower of rain or a night of heavy 
dew, red mites appear in countless myriads in 
the northern provinces of Ceylon. This is the 
Trombidium tinctorum, a mite similar to the 
little red pillion which is found in garden-mould 
in Europe. It feeds on the juices of plants. 
This mite looks like a tuft of crimson velvet, 
and it soon dyes any fluid with its own tinge. 
Whether or no this dyer’s mite has anything to 
do with the red rain, remains to be ascertained : 
as it remains to be found out whether the tinge 
has always the same source, and does not come 
sometimes from a mineral and sometimes froma 
vegetal or animal source. May not red infusoria 
sometimes colour the rain as they colour the sea, 
and may they not colour it more frequently than 
red mites or red earth? The red colour with 
which the sea is tinged round the shores of Ceylon 
during the south-west monsoon, was ascribed by 
Dr. Buist, of Bombay, to the Protococcus or the 
Himmatta coccus, which, presenting different 
colours at different periods, makes seas of milk 
as well as seas of blood. These animalcules, 
besides giving its name to the Red Sea, redden 
the sea near the shores of South America, and 
especiully off the coast of California, where they 
produce the Vermilion Sea. These red or ver- 
milion seas are often separated by what seems 
a distinct line from the blue or green ocean 
around them or beside them, and the contrast is 
very singular and striking. 

There occur showers of feathers. Snow is 
described as showers of feathers by Herodotus, 
and when it is snowing, Mother Carey is said 
by the sailors to be plucking her goose; but the 
showers I speak of are real, and not metaphori- 
cal, showers of feathers. Oddly enough, I may 
remark by the way, that the saying of the sailors 
seems to be the comical and satirical form as- 
sumed by a myth of the old German mythology, 
which described the snow as the feathers falling 
from the bed of the goddess Holda when she 
shook it in making it. But, as I have said, 
showers occur of feathers which are neither 
metaphorical nor mythological, but feathers 
of birds. ‘ While,” says a Captain Blakistan, 
“we were in that land of water-fowl below Cum- 
berland, I witnessed a shower of feathers. As 
we sailed up a reach of the river with a fresh 
breeze, without the knowledge of a human being 
within many miles of us, it appeared to be snow- 
ing. This was nothing more than small feathers, 
and we supposed that at some Indian camp in 
the swamps to windward, the operation of goose- 
weg must be goingon. ‘These feathers had 
ikely travelled many miles, and would continue 
while the breeze lasted.” It must have been a 
very cousiderable goose-plucking, indeed, which 
could have produced such a shower like snowing, 
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and if some of the feathers had been caught and 
identified by a man wise in birds, the shower 
might have been proved to be characteristic of 
the land of water-fowl. Showers of feathers, it 
has been remarked by a competent authority, 
are by no means so rare as some people suppose. 

Spiders make showers. The ae | naturalist 
who wishes to distinguish himself by making 
original observations on known animals, and by 
discovering unknown species, should turn his 
attention to spiders. Only last June, on one of 
the few warm days we had in that month, while 
seated on a bench on the esplanade of Brighton, 
I saw spiders flying in a way which has never 
been believed yet. Some half score pairs of spi- 
ders alighted upon the coats of myself and two 
gentlemen while we were talking, as everybody 
talks, and wondering, as everybody wonders, 
how and when the war of North and South in 
America will end. They were spiders of a sort 
I had never seen before, small, with black bodies 
and grey abdomens. In fact, the first warm 
day of a cold summer had brought them out 
with hosts of rather small beetles. I caught 
several of these black and grey spiders because 
I was surprised to see them pass from my coat 
sleeves to the coats of the gentlemen sitting to 
leeward of me, as easily as house flies (Musca 
domestica) or ladybirds (Coccinella septempunc- 
tata) might have done. When I caught them, 
they let themselves down from my fingers by 
spinning threads very rapidly, as many other 
spiders have done when I have caught them. 
But these very lively black and grey spiders 
showed me tricks I had never seen or heard of. 
I expected them to do like all other spiders, 
and let themselves down to the ground before 
unloosing their rope. They escaped in a far 
cleverer way. When the pendant thread was 
some eight inches long, its course changed from 
vertical to horizontal; for, the spider rose on 
the current of the breeze until it was on a level 
with my finger, the line lengthening all the 
while. When the line was about ten inches 
long, the spider, by means unknown to me, de- 
tached the string at the point of junction with 
my finger, and sailed away upon the stream of 
air. Temes three of these spiders, and every 
one of them performed this feat, to the astonish- 
ment of myself and the gentlemen sitting beside 
me. Now, this is not a new observation, but it 
is a confirmation of an observation long disbe- 
lieved or disregarded. As long ago as 1775, Mr. 
Gilbert White, of Selborne, writing to Mr. Daines 
Barrington, said, “ nobody in these days doubts 
that floating cobwebs are the real production of 
small spiders which swarm in the fields in fine 
weather in autumn, and have a power of shooting 
out webs from their tails, and render themselves 
lighter than air.” But why these wingless insects 
should on special days take wondrous aérial ex- 
cursions was a matter beyond his skill. “ Every 
day in fine weather in autumn chiefly do I see 
these spiders shooting out their webs and 
mounting aloft ; they will go off from your finger 
if you will take them up into your hand. Last 
summer one alighted on my book as I was read- 





ing in the parlour ; and running up to the top of | 
the page, and shooting out a web, took his de- 
parture from thence. But what I most wondered | 
at was, that it went off with considerable velo- | 
city in a place where no air was stirring; andI | 
am sure that I did not assist it with my breath. | 
So that these little crawlers seem to have while | 
mounting some locomotive power without the | 
use of wings, and to move in the air faster than | 
the air itself.” These feats must be accomplished 
by means of special faculties. They must be 
possessed of the knack by means of which boys 
attach and detach leather suckers from stones. 
Moreover, they must possess a far more extra- 
ordinary faculty; they must know how to adjust 
their own specific gravity to the current of air 
upon which they float. Dr. Lister said long | 
ago that spiders have a power of coiling and | 
thickening their webs in the air ; and this power 
has been deemed the explanation of the gossamer 
showers. 

Chaucer says : 

As sore some wonder at the cause of thunder 

On ebb and flode, on gosomer, and mist ; 
And on all things ’till that the cause is wist. 


Thunder, ebb and flood, and mist, are now | 
pretty well understood, and even the mystery | 
of gossamer is no longer referred to the super- | 
stitious imaginations of our forefathers. Yet the | 
whole cause is not wist. We wot not how the | 
spiders cast off their holdfasts and scud away, | 
nor how they adjust themselves for flight, and | 
regulate their movements; we only know that | 
they do it. No one knows at present why, | 
on particular days, flakes of gossamer should 
fall so fast upon the trees and hedges, that | 
a diligent collector might gather basketfuls. | 
Gilbert White, being on a visit to a friend and | 
intent on field-sports, rose before daybreak on | 
the morning of the 21st September, 1741, and, 
on coming into the enclosures, found the stub- || 
bles and clover-grounds matted all over with a | 
thick coat of cobweb, in the meshes thereof a 
copious and heavy dew, so plentiful that the 
whole face of the country seemed as if it were || 
covered with two or three setting-nets drawn | 
one over another. When the dogs attempted 
to hunt, they, blinded and hoodwinked, were 
obliged to lie down and scrape the cobwebs from 
their faces with their fore-feet. As the morning 
advanced, the day became bright, calm, cloud. 
less, warm, one of the loveliest of autumn days, 
until about nine o’clock, when a shower of cob- 
webs began to fall from the skies, which con- 
tinued , without interruption until the close of 
the day. These cobwebs were not single threads, 
but flakes or rags, which, as they fell, twinkled 
as they turned their sides to the sun. They 
were about an inch broad by five or six long, 
and considerably heavier than the air, as they fell 
with some velocity. This shower was of a sur- 
prising extent, reaching Bradley, Selborne, and 
Alresford, three places lying in a sort of triangle, 
the shortest side being about eight miles in 
length. At Selborne, a gentleman, thinking he 
couid get above the shower, rode three hundred 
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feet above his fields to the highest point he 
could reach; but the cobwebs seemed still as 
much above him as before, still descending into 
sight successively, and always twinkling in the 
sun. 

However much may remain unexplained in 
the showers made by spiders, they are im- 
vested with no such difficulties as those which 
bristle around the showers of frogs aud fishes. 
As for the frogs, I have thought about what 
I have heard and read of them until I have 
felt dead beat. I have read stories about their 
being found alive in holes, in the centre of blocks 
of marble where they could not have found any 
entrance nor any air. A letter from a naturalist 
fell under my eye while turning over the leaves 
ofa volume of the Zoologist, declaring that three 
frogs had been found alive under a bed of stiff 
brick clay fourteen feet thick, near Bridgewater, 
in 1859. And not content with puzzling me with 
their subterranean doings, these provoking rep- 
tiles are said to come down from the skies in 
showers. The testimony in favour of frog 
showers is so perplexing that I sometimes feel 
persuaded to throw all incredulity and love of 
proof to the winds, and believe not merely in 
showers of frogs and fishes, but that the sky 
sometimes, according to the Scottish saying, 
“rains auld wives an’ pike staves.” Mr. Edward 
Jesse says he was once witness to a swarm of 
frogs—of very small frogs—-consisting of many 
thousands just out of the tadpole state—which 
suddenly made their appearance in the garden of 
a house he occupied at Fulham, although the 
entrance to the garden was through his house, 
although the garden was completely surrounded 
by a high wall, although the soil was dry gravel 
without any moist place in which spawn could 
have been deposited, although there were no 
drains communicating with the garden, and 
although it had been well trenched and no frogs 
found. Mr. Loudon is said to have seen a 
similar occurrence at Rouen. Quite recenily, 
M. Dezautiere, a physician of Decise, in the 
department of the Nievre, sent to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, an account of a frog 
shower which he had received from an eye- 
witness of that shower. ‘This eye-witness was 
a public functionary, an inspector of high- 
ways and bridges. Being ove day overtaken 
by a shower, he took refuge in a house. The 
rain fell fast and heavily, and he and all who 
were in the room in which he had found 
shelter, saw many frogs fall down the chimney 
and upon the hearth. Amazed at this cir- 
cumstance, the inspector and the occupants of 
the house went out when the storm was over 
and found many covering the ground like those 
which had fallen upon the hearth. I doubt 
if statements, of which these are only samples, 
are as satisfactorily as they are cavalierly dis- 
posed of, by the in-door naturalists who say that 
young frogs always jump about after rain in 
certain seasons of the year. 

Showers of frogs are less hard to believe 
than showers of fish. Like all the other great 
groups of animals, fish have become more mar- 





vellous while growing less fabulous. They 
were all said to be dumb thirty years ago, and 
now some of them are said to be decidedly 
musical, It is now known that peasants di 
down into the earth for fish, in Ceylon: the fis 
being found in holes or tunnels which extend 
some distance from the river banks. There are 
fish who indulge in journeys on the land, and 
climb trees. There are fish in hot springs; a 
fact which is not made less surprising by the 
fact that there are men, and women too, always in 
hot water! In hot eastern climes the land will 
be seen shrunk and cleft one day, and a few 
days afterwards the fishermen will be seen on 
those very spots dipping down their hands into 
the water, and catching fish in baskets, after- 
wards carrying them by driving canes through 
their gills. 

And there is a vast, if not an overwhelm- 
ing mass of testimony in support of the occur- 
rence of fish showers in different climates. Mr. 
J. Prinsep, the Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, took a fish out of the pluviometer at 
Calcutta in 1838. Mr. Whiting, long resident 
at Trincomalee, was often told by the natives 
that on that side of the island of Ceylon it fre- 
quently rained fishes, and once himself saw many 
small fishes in a field, after two hours’ rain, where 
there were none when he passed over it in the 
morning. Mr. Cripps, of Galle, had seen fish 
taken from rain-water, accessible to no stream or 
tank, and where either the fish or the spawn of 
the fish must have fallen with rain. “ Fish,” 
says Dr. Buist, “fell in 1824 at Meerut on the 
men of the Fourteenth Royal Regiment, then 
out at drill, and were caught in numbers.” 
Cyprinide fell during a storm at Moradabad in 
July, 1826. It is a fact attested by the deposi- 
tions of nine different parties, that on the 19th 
of February, 1830, a heavy fall of fish took place 
at the Nokulhatty factory in the Daccah zillah, 
having been first seen in the sky like a flock of 
birds, and then descending rapidly amidst driz- 
zling rain. Fish, some of them of the kinds in 
the neighbouring tanks, and some weighing from 
one pound and a half to three pounds each, fell 
dead and dry after a storm on the 16th and 17th 
of May, 1833, in the zillah of Futtehpoor, three 
miles north of Jumna. Dead and dry chowla 
fish fell at Allahabad during a storm in May, 
1835. “I was driving,” says Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, “in the cinnamon gardens near the fort 
of Colombo, and saw a violent but partial shower 
descend at no great distance before me. On 
coming to the spot, I found a multitude of small 
silvery fish, from one and a half to two inches in 
length, leaping on the gravel of the high road, 
numbers of which I collected and brought home 
in my palankin. The spot was about half a mile 
from the sea, and entirely unconnected with any 
watercourse or pool.” The ground around 
Rajkote was found literally covered with fish, 
and some were found even upon the tops of hay- 
stacks, during a tremendous deluge of rain— 
one of the heaviest falls on reeord—on the 25th 
July, 1850. Full half a mile from any stream, 
after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes of 
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fish were caught on the ground, in the canton- 
ments at Poonah, on the 3rd of August, 1852. 
The Indian record ceases here, but no doubt 
such showers have been happening during the 
last ten years as they happened during the 
period it embraces. 

There is staggering testimony in support of 
the occurrence of these fish showers in this 
temperate clime of England. The Rev. John 
Griffith, writing from the vicarage, Aberdare, 
upon the 8th March, 1859, respecting the 
shower of fish in the valley of Aberdare, says 
the following are “the words of the principal 
witness as taken down by me on the spot where 
it happened.” This man’s name is John Lewis, 
a sawyer in Messrs. Nixon and Co.’s yard. 
“On Wednesday, February 9, I was getting 
out a piece of timber for the purpose of setting 
it for the saw, when I was startled by something 
falling all over me—down my neck, on my head, 
and on my back. On putting my hand down 
my neck I was emule to find they were little 
fish. By this time I saw the whole ground 
covered with them. I took off my hat, the 
brim of which was full of them. They were 
jumping all about. They covered the ground 
im a long strip of about eighty yards by 
twelve as we measured afterwards. That shed 
(pointing to a very large workshop) was co- 
vered with them, and the shoots were quite 
full of them. My mates and I might have 
gathered basketfuls of them, scraping with our 
hands. We did gather a great many, about a 
bucketful, and threw them into the rain-pool, 
where some of them now are. There were two 
showers, with an interval of about ten minutes, 
or thereabouts. The time was eleven a.m. The 
morning up-train to Aberdare was just then 
passing. It was not blowing very hard but un- 
common wet; just about the same wind as there is 
to-day (blowing rather stiff), and it came from 
this quarter (pointing to the south of west). 
They came down with the rain, in a body like.” 
Such is the testimony. The Rev. John Griffiths, 
the vicar of the parish, sent eighteen or twenty 
of these little fishes to Professor Owen; they 
were very lively, some large, stout, and measur- 
ing four inches; the rest, small. 

The upshot of this affair remains to be told. 
A savan connected with the British Museum 
wrote to the Zoologist to say the fish sent, were 
minnows, a bucketful of which the mates of John 
Lewis had thrown over him, and he had returned 
them to the rain-pool from which they were 
originally taken. The fish forwarded, are very 
unlike those taken up in whirlwinds in tropical 
countries, and we must make allowance for un- 
intentional exaggerations of quantity, &., in an 
account given a month after the event had 
occurred. But this savan is corrected by 
another, who says the fish were not minnows, 
there being only one minnow, the rest being 
smooth-tailed sticklebacks. Both the savans, 
however, agree in attributing the whole affair to 
some practical joker. And thus the matter rests. 
There are two savans against a sawyer and a 
vicar; judging, however, from the tone in which 





the parties express themselves, and from what | 
waterspouts and whirlwinds have done even in 
temperate England, I confess I incline less to | 
the authority of the savans than to the testi- 
mony of the sawyer as reported by the vicar, | 
If a reader at the library of the British Museum 
were to do what Dr. Buist did for Indian fish 
showers during a period of thirty years—gather | 
into one group the testimonies to frog and fish | 
showers, cobweb and insect showers, sirocco and 
volcano showers of red and other coloured rain, 
the results would probably root in the general 
mind the conviction that there are many un- 
explained and wonderful yet instructive pheno- 
mena in these occurrences. 





THE BLEEDING DIAMOND. 

THERE are not many things more terrible and 
loathsome to the traveller by steam-boat who is 
not thoroughly accustomed to the sad sea waves, 
and who has “found his sea-legs,” as the phrase 
goes, merely to have them perpetually sliding 
away from under him, than the dinners provided 
by the principal steam navigation companies of 
Europe. Dinner on board an American or West 
India mail-packet, or of one of the P.and0O.’s 
magnificent vessels, is of course quite another 
kind of thing. You have gcne through your 
apprenticeship of sea-sickness, and entered upon 
good sound journey-work of substantial eating. 
With plenty of champagne, and all the luxuries 
that are out of season, with pretty ladies to talk 
to, and a commander who is a gentleman to help 
the soup, you enjoy your repast, and feel quite 
ready for a little music or limited loo, afterwards. 
But, oh, those dreadful steam-boat dinners when 
the voyage is as short as il, is tempestuous! How 
willingly would you forfeit thrice the amount of 
the passage-money you have paid, adding a hand- 
some bonus to it, to be spared the unearthly 
sound of the dinner-bell, the sickening spectacle 
of the steward’s assistants issuing from the galley 
with those appalling dishes reeking wit! an odour 
far worse to you than bilge-water, and with their 
battered pewter covers distilling drops of unctuous 
transpiration. Boiled mutton again! Yes, the old, 
old boiled mutton, with the steaming festoons of 
woolly fat, the frightful yawning incision in the 
centre, revealing the red, red raw within, the 
coagulated lumps of flour and grease, with the 
small-shot dipped in verdigris and passing muster 
for capers, ironically served as sauce. There 
is that about the foggy potatoes, the misty 
dabs bf greens, the tarts, apparently containing 
“zostera marina” stewed in molasses, the bilious 
cheese, and the stringy celery of a steam-boat 
dinner, to me inexpressibly hideous and re- 
volting. A momentary contemplation, to say 
nothing of the consumption of them, will con- 
vince the strongest of humanity that he resembles 
a late Prince of Denmark, in having “ that within 
which passeth show.” What though the ban- 
quets—say on board the Antwerp or the Scotch 
boats—do consist of something else besides boiled 
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| mutton, and under ordinary circumstances would 
be palatable, nay, sumptuous? Of what avail 
are succulent cockaleekie and tender rumpsteaks 

| to him who is afflicted with inveterate nausea ? 

| But the less said on these horrifying short sea 
trips the better. The theme is inexhaustible, 

| and its bare mention reminds me of certain 

| abominations in the way of oil, garlic, and grated 

| cheese, in the boats of the Messageries Impériales 
plying between Marseilles and Genoa—but no 
more. 

After rain should come sunshine. Let me 
| evoke a few sunny memories of a steam-boat 
| dinner on smooth water which can be really and 
| thoroughly enjoyed. This is the deck of the 
| Gross Herzog von Schweinhundhausen, Rhine 
steamer. It is just five o’clock, and we are 
sitting down to dinner. The collation takes 
place under a marquee extending from abaft the 
funnel to the stern; and the man at the wheel, 
visible through the opening of the tent, looks 
like a fresh-water toastmaster. The sides, also, 
have apertures, revealing, as we steam along, the 
perpetually shifting panorama of the glorious 
Rhine river. The only thing conspiring to damp 


the felicity of the tourist in search of the pic- 
turesque is the impossibility of having eyes at 
| the back of his head. For, while you are gloat- 
ing over the beauties of the right bank, the charm- 
ing features of the left have passed away. It is 
all very well saying that you will make up for the 


omission when you come back, but how do you 
know that you will ever return? Some cunning 
| men have essayed to avert the deprivation by 
sitting on a camp-stool amidships, and doing their 
best, by an artful process of squinting, to take 
in both banks simultaneously ; but I should advise 
| you to run the risk of no such trifling with the 
| optic nerve, and, if you are too scrupulous to 
| eommit your Murray’s Guide-book well tomemory, 
and assume on your arrival in England that you 
| are perfectly well acquainted with everything 
that is to be seen on either littoral of the historic 
| stream, the best thing you can do is to say no- 
thing whatever about it, and allow the Rhine 
(which never did you any harm) to roll on in 
peace, 

Five years since, if my memory be not playing 
the traitor, I was dining cheerfully, comfortably, 
aud copiously, on board the Gross Herzog von 
Schweinhundhausen. Ye stewed eels, I have 
nothing but what is good to say of you! Ye 
speckled Rhine trout, ye lay not heavy in my 
epigastric region! Others of the fresh-water fish 

| may have been slightly bony, remotely suggestive, 
in their flavour, of some Erd Geist or spirit of 
mud that hovered over them in their infancy ; 
but ah! what a glorious pair of capons graced 
the board! What a delicious loin of veal (with 
plum sauce) was handed round, dissected in a 
manner quite foreign to our notions of culinary 
anatomy. And the good, honest, innocent little 
Rhine wines! The pale slender flasks that cheer 
and do not inebriate, but whose contents if you 
do really exeeed—and there are artful Marco- 





brunners which are not to be resisted—will in 
their stronz acidity leave you the next morning 
without any skin on your lips. And, to sumup: 
the dessert, the grapes, the peaches, the nec- 
tarines, the apples, and pears! It was the 
twenty-fourth of August; the weather was su- 
perb, and I had not yet exhausted that stock of 
cigars which every prudent traveller in Vater- 
land should be careful to bring with him from 
England. When dinner was over, I as carefully 
sat to leeward of the gentlemen who were in- 
dulging in tobacco, rolled or twisted; for the 
other way nausea lies, and between complacent 
digestion and the exquisite scenery, and the 
strains of a brass band which didn’t play too 
noisily, and a popular novel—I think it was 
Evelina, from Herr Tauchnitz’s collection—I felt 
myself from head to foot a lotos-eater, and wished 
I could eat lotoses for ever. 

“The Badischer Hof at Mayence: you will 
stop there. It is at the Renown for Great British 
Travellers,” the man in the sky-blue trousers ob- 
served. He had observed a great many things 
before. Indeed, he had been talking to me all 
day, and I had less listened to, than borne with 
him, in a kind of dreamy listlessness. His bald 
chat was as the babbling of a little brook which 
you cannot be angry with, for it suggests cool- 
ness and refreshment in the hot summer-time. 
As this was, however, about the twentieth time 
that the man in the sky-blue trousers had sung 
the praises of the establishment at Mayence, in 
whose interest I presumed him retained, I felt 
bound to take some notice of it and him, and 
said, mildly : 

“Bother the Badischer Hof. I think I shall 
go ashore at Coblentz.” 

He was not one whit disconcerted. “ At Cob- 
lentz, good. You will stop then at the Great 
Black Horse. Your compatriot, the Duke of 
Derbyshire, always stayed there.” 

“Confound the Duke of Derbyshire,” I mur- 
mured. “I’ve changed my mind, and shall land 
at Eisenach.” 

“Aha! Yes. Good,” the imperturbable man 
in the sky-blue trousers resumed. “In that case 
you will descend at the Two Emperors of Siam— 
the well-known English aristocratic hotel. ’Tis 
the only place between Biberich and Bonn where 
you can get real Johannisburger, and Prince 
Metternich comes there twice a year to see that 
the stock has not deteriorated.” 

“Now look here,” I broke in, quite good 
humouredly, but firmly. “It’sno use. I mean to 
stop at the hotel—wherever 1 land—already fixed 
upon in my mind. I know you verywell. Your 
name’s Eselganz—Andreas Eselganz—and you’re 
one of the best hotel touts on the Rhine. But 
you’re wasting your time on me. There are no 
other English travellers on board, so you’d better 
have a cigar (which I will give you, if you please) 
and a glass of Maitrank, or whatever you like, 
and tell me a story.” 

“With a hundred thousand pleasures,” the 
man inthe sky-blue trousers, who was as placable 
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as he was devoid of shame at a rebuff, replied. 
“Here, Kellner, a bottle of English beer’ (1 
declare they charged me three-quarters of a 
thaler for it, and I believe the tout went halves 
with the waiter in the plunder) ; “ with gratitude, 
also, I accept your cigar, which I perceive is of 
the real Havannah brand. I can sell you any 
quantity at reasonable rates, warranted genuine, 
and direct from Cabana’s (who is my uncle), in 
Havannah.” 

“Tn Hamburg, you mean?” I resumed. 
“There, Herr Eselganz, never mind the cigars, 
and the bear’s-grease, and the Brussels lace, and 
the real eau-de-Cologne which you’ve always had 
to sell any time these ten years. Somebody else 
may buy ’em. Iwon’t. Tell me a story; never 
mind if it’s a true one or not, but tell it for old 
acquaintance’ sake.” 

* A story—a story! How curious you English 
are, and how wise youthink yourselves! By the 
way, and under correction, you are lying even now 
under a grievous mistake. You said that, save 
yourself, there were no English on board.” 

“There were none, at least, at the table 
d’hote.” 

‘Error, my dear sir, error,” said the man in 
the sky-blue trousers. “That lady who sat oppo- 
site to you was English, and of the highest 
nobility. Who but Lady Adelaide Mount Ephrom, 
the noble Earl of Tunbridge’s daughter ?” (Esel- 
ganz has his Peerage by heart, as might be ex- 
pected from one who before he went into boating 
business was one of the most active couriers to 
be heard of at the bar of the Leather Bag, in 
Dover-street, Piccadilly.) 

“Lady Adelaide Mount Ephrom! She’s been 
dead these five years.” 

* Not at all,” persisted Herr Eselganz. ‘She 
is alive, and married to the Swedish Count 
Boomerangstrém. Behold her, the blonde 
daughter of Albion, reading one of the good 
little books she is so fond of.” 

I turned and followed the guiding finger of the 
tout, and there sure enough, on a special camp- 
stool, was a lady with very long flaxen ringlets, 
and of a certain age, which means that her ap- 
pearance suggested not the slightest clue as to 
whether she was an old fifteen, or a young fifty. 
She was very fashionably dressed, and was busily 
engaged in reading; and behind her was her 
husband, the Swedish count, who, clad in a fawn- 
coloured coat and white trousers, with a white 
hat, a very pasty face, a bald head, long blonde 
moustaches, and eyes inclining to the bloodshot, 
looked very much as though he had passed 
through an imperfect stage of metempsychosis, 
and had not quite succeeded in obliterating the 
outward traces of a white mouse. 

Count Boomerangstrém,” whispered my com- 
panion, “is, as you are aware, the proprietor of 
the great iron mines of Bendigokoping, of which 
all your so famous shilling razors are made. But 
he is not so rich as his wife. Aha! it is on her 
ladyship that the great Schweinsfleisch diamond 
is settled.” 








“The Schweinsfleisch diamond !” 

“The same. Kings and emperors have alike 
rivalled each other, but in vain, in offers to pur- 
chase it. The Hermitage at Petersburg, the 
Treasury at Stamboul, your own Tower of Lon- 
don Jewel House, are poverty-stricken without 
it. Rothschild.is not rich enough to buy it. 
Behold it, even in the form of a large brooch, at 
the throat of the so well born British origined 
Grafinn.” 

Again I looked at the Countess Boomerang- 
strém, née Mount Ephrom; and sure enough 
her chemisette was secured by a magnificent 
brooch composed of a single brilliant—the largest 
I had ever seen. In the very centre, how- 
ever, of the gem was the very unusual addition 
of what appeared to be a small ruby, tear 
shaped. 

“What is the meaning of that ruby drop?” 
I asked. “Does it not spoil the lustre of 
the diamond when placed there right in its 
midst ?” 

* Aha! a ruby, you call it!” chuckled Herr 
Eselganz. “You wanted a story, and you shall 
have one, precisely concerning that diamond and 
its so-called ruby drop. Yet another bottle of 
English beer, so. A light, thank you. And the 
man in the sky-blue trousers thus addressed 
himself to continuous narrative : 


It was in the early part of the eighteenth 
century (he began) that the Grand-Duchy of 
Schweinhundhausen, a territory situated as you 
are aware, geographically accomplished sir, to the 
north-eastward of the territory of Weissnichtwo, 
had for its Sovereign Ludwig Adolf the Seventy- 
fourth, surnamed the Terrible. He was an awful 
tyrant. The total number of his subjects amounted 
to about ten thousand, all of whom, from the baby 
in arms to the alms old woman of eighty, spin- 
ing at the almshouse door, hated him with intense 
cordiality. His family detested him with re- 
markable unanimity. His eldest son, Prince 
Ludwig, had been driven into banishment many 
years before. Opinions were divided as to 
whether his exile was due to his having knocked 
down his father for kicking his mother, or to 
his papa having been detected in sprinkling some 
pretty white powder which glittered very much 
over the Spartan ration of sauerkraut, which 
formed the prince’s daily and solitary meal. At 
all events, he had been comfortably tried for high 
treason in his absence, and executed in effigy; 
while, to guard against all contingencies, the 
whipping-post in the market-place of Schwein- 
hundhausen was garnished with a permanent 
announcement from the grand-ducal and paternal 
pen, offering a reward of one hundred florins 
to whomsoever should capture the condemned 
traitor, Ludwig von Porkstein (the family name 
of the Princes of Schweinhundhausen), dead or 
alive. Friedrich Adolf, the second son, and 
usually known as Arme Fritz, or poor Fred, had 
merely been turned out of doors at the age of 
sixteen, and was supposed to be serving as 
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sergeant in the armies of the Kaiser. Dorothea 

Adolfina, the eldest daughter, rendered desperate 

by continual persecution, had run away with 

Count Putz von Putzenburg, the penniless 

younger son of a sovereign count, whose family 

had for centuries been bitter foes to the house of 

Porkstein. Ludwig Adolf the Seventy-fourth had 

the fugitive and disobedient princess duly cursed in 

the court chapel by Ober-Hof-Prediger Dr. Bonas- 
sus, and having added his paternal malison thereto, 
cut her picture to shreds with a penknife, and 
forbidden her name to be mentioned, under pe- 
nalty of the pillory and the spinning-house, by 
any grand-ducal subject, felt comfortable. Of 
his large family, then, there only remained at the 
| Residenz of Schweinhundhausen two young prin- 
| cesses, who were fed on sauerkraut, kept in con- 
tinual terror, and whipped every Monday morn- 
ing by their governess, whether they deserved 
it or not; and a very small young prince, named 
| Carl Adolf, whom, somehow, his cruel father did 
not dare to ill treat, for he had his mother’s eyes; 
and it was only a week before his birth that the 
poor grand-duchess (who died en couches of little 
Carl) had looked with those same eyes (after a 
horrible scene in the dining-room of the Residenz) 
upon Ludwig the Seventy-fourth, and gasped out : 
“You are my murderer.” The ground-down 
population of Schweinhundhausen used to say 
that this tiny younker was the only human being 
in the grand-duchy who dared say that his soul 
was his own. 

Ludwig Adolf was a prince who did as he 
liked, and nearly everything he had a liking to 
was bad. Whenever he put on his yellow stock- 
ings striped with black, it was a sign that he 
meant mischief, and he put them on at least 
three times a week. In his grand court suit of 
yellow velvet, with the famous stockings to 
match, his 4lood-coloured ribbon of the Grand- 
Ducal Order—pray observe the colour—of the 
Pig and Whistle, and a monstrous white periwig 
surmounting his swollen and violet-stained coun- 
tenance, he indeed merited his sobriquet of the 
Terrible, and looked like a gigantic wasp crossed 
with a Bengal tiger. He had an army of a hun- 
dred and fifty men all clothed in flaming yellow 
striped with black. He beat them unmercifully, 
but was sometimes capriciously generous, and 
caroused with them until unholy hours in the 
dining-hall of the Residenz. He was very fond 
of gambling, but woe be to the wretch who won 
money of his Sovereign! He was given to deep 
drinking, but he had no mercy upon the soldier 
whose eyes were inflamed, or whose gail was 
unsteady on parade. To the halberds, the picket, 
or the black-hole with him at once! He had in- 
vented a cat with thirteen tails for the especial 
torture of his soldiers ; but a cane was his famous 
instrument of correction. He caned his lackeys, 
he caned his children (always excepting little 
Carl), he caned the page who, with his knees 
knocking together, presented his mid-day beaker 
of Rhine wine to him; he caned the sentinel at 
the palace gate, who always had the palsy when 








he presented arms to Ludwig the Terrible. He 
would sally forth in the morning with a well- 
caned aide-de-camp carrying horror and confusion 
with him all over Schweinhundhausen. The 
mothers hid their children under the bed when his 
saffron-coloured roquelaure was seen at the end 
of the street ; the girls locked themselves in their 
bedrooms; the baker felt his oven become icy; 
the blacksmith shivered at his forge. He would 
kick over the old women’s spinning-wheels and 
apple-stalls at the street corners. He would 
burst into the taverns, declare the measures were 
short, and cause all the beer to be flung into the 
gutter. He would invade the tribunals, thrust 
the Staats Procurator from his seat, bully the 
Assessor, and reverse the sentences, always on the 
side of severity. A dreadful dumbness, accom- 
panied by a sinking of the heart into the shoes, 
and a quivering of the lip took place when he 
entered the schools, and bade the Magister point 
out to him the worst-behaved boys. Then he 
would go home to the Residenz and dine on 
spiced and fiery meats, oftentimes flinging the 
plates and dishes at the heads of the servants, 
or kicking his secretary’s and chamberlain’s shins 
under the table. He ate like a shark, drank like 
a hippopotamus, bellowed like a bull, swore like 
a trooper, and then, until it was time to have a 
carouse with his yellow-clad warriors, snored 
like a pig. In short, Ludwig Adolf the Seventy- 
fourth was an absolute monarch, and there were 
a great many monarchs as trumpery and as tyran- 
nical as he on these charming Rhine banks in the 
early days of the eighteenth century. 

He was very rich. In fact, when one is abso- 
lute and has a good private revenue, augmented 
by the power of taking what does not belong to 
one ; and, moreover, when one takes a good deal, 
wealth is a matter of course. How many barrels 
full of gold Ludwigers, to say nothing of thalers 
and florins, there were in the cellarof the Residenz, 
I have never heard ; but it was universally agreed 
that Ludwig Adolf was rich enough to buy all 
Putzenburg and Weissnichtwo, to say little of the 
adjoining electorate of Kannnichtsagen, out-and- 
out. 

When your far-seeing British Parliament re- 
solved upon calling the illustrious House of 
Brunswick to the throne of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, and when, on the death of Queen 
Anne, the illustrious Kurfurst or Elector of Han- 
over became George the First of England, mighty 
dreams of ambition began to course through the 
heated brain of Grand-Duke Ludwig. He was 
on friendly terms with the Elector King. He 
had drank deep, and played deeper still, with 
him. His majesty had said all kinds of flattering 
things to him; why not, through that august in- 
fluence, now powerful in Germania, should not 
he exchange his duchy for an electorate, for a 
kingdom? or rather, why should he not create 
one by aggrandising himself at the expense of 
his neighbours—Putzenburg, and Weissnichtwo, 
and Kannnichtsagen ? 

It must be,” cried Ludwig Adolf, twisting his 
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red moustaches—I forgot to tell you that a pair of 
red eyebrows, one of red eyelashes, and one of red 
moustaches, flamed beneath the white periwig— 
“T have said it; I must send my brother of Eng- 
land the Grand Cross of my order of the Pig 
and Whistle !” 

Indeed, a sagacious, generous, and truly 
grand-ducal thought,” murmured Mr. High 
Chamberlain Rappfeugel, who was compelled to 
come every evening to smoke a pipe and drink 
strong waters for some hours in the Presence, 
although the poor man drank nothing stronger 
than barley-water at home, and the mere odour 
of tobacco gave him hideous qualms. 

Ludwig Adolf could swallow any amount 
of flattery, yet he frowned at this compliment 
from the chamberlain. “Grand-ducal, grand- 
ducal,” he grumbled between his -teeth, “ why 
not kingly, warum nicht, oh Grand-Duke of 
Donkeys ?” 

Dr. Ober-Hof-Prediger Bonassus, who sat on 
the other side, and who really liked his pipe, was 
a better courtier. In a discreet under tone he 
characterised his sovereign’s ideas as “ truly 
imperial.” He would have been safe for a 
bishopric, had there been any episcopate in 
Schweinhundhausen. 

Ludwig Adolf was appeased. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “I shall send my master of the cere- 
monies and introducer of ambassadors’”—(no 
diplomatists were ever accredited to the grand- 
duchy, but that did not in the least matter)— 
“Von Schaffundkalben, to London, with the 
gift to my brother Kénig George. But that 
you, oh chamberlain, are an incorrigible ass 
and dunderhead, I would confide the mission to 


” 


© Your 


Mr. High Chamberlain bowed. 
Mansuetude,” he ventured to remark, “ will 
doubtless send the much-prized decoration in 
gold.” 

«Tp gold!” thundered Ludwig the Terrible. 
“Cow, idiot, blockhead. Thinkest thou I am 


a pauper, a miser? I shall send it in brilliants. 
The centre shall be composed of the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond. Let Abimelech Ben 
Azi, the court Jew, be sent for, to present him- 
self here the first thing on the morrow morning, 
or it will be the worse for him.” 

At the mention of the great Schweinsfleisch 
diamond there was a buzz of amazement mingled 
with terror among the courtiers. The poor grand- 
duchess, deceased, had brought this celebrated 
gem as part of her wedding portion. She had been 
a princess of Kaltbraten Schweinfleisch, hence 
the name of the jewel, which was supposed to 
be the largest diamond not alone in Germany, 
but (as the Schweinhundhauseners fondly be- 
lieved) in all Europe. The surprise, therefore, 
of the court when they heard that this priceless 
heirloom was to be sent as a present to a foreign 
sovereign, may be easily imagined. Their terror 
may be accounted for when it is mentioned that 
. the great Schweinsfleisch diamond had ever been 
held as ‘a jewel of evil omen, bringing mis- 


fortune upon all who were in any way concerned 
with it. 

Although Schweinhundhausen was avery small | 
town, it had, like most other Germanic capitals 
at that epoch, its Jews’ street, or Judengasse. 
There dwelt the few Israelites, who contrived to 
shufile through existence without being skinned | 
alive by the exactions of Ludwig Adolf; and in 
the smallest, dirtiest house of the whole Juden- | 
gasse lived certainly, next to the grand-duke, 
the richest man in Schweinhundhausen, Abime- 
lech Ben Azi. He dealt in old clothes, watches, 
money, china, tea and coffee, snuff-boxes, any- 
thing you please; but he was also a most expert 
and accomplished goldsmith and jeweller, and by 
virtue of the last-named qualifications had been 
promoted to the rank of Court Jew. Ludwig 
Adolf was, on the whole, very gracious to Abime- 
lech Ben Azi, condescending to borrow a few 
thousand florins from him at nominal interest 
from time to time, not because he wanted the 
money, but in order to let the Court Jew know | 
that he was, in his normal condition, a person to 
be squeezed. 

On the morrow morning, Abimelech, having 
been duly summoned by a court page, made his 
appearance, not without fear and trembling, at 
the Residenz; for if there be one thing more 
disagreeable than being called upon by an abso- | 
lute monarch, it is having to call upon him. 
He was received by the high chamberlain, who, 
as he was in the habit of borrowing his quarter’s | 
salary in advance—and Ludwig Adolf always | 
kept his courtiers three-quarters in arrear, and 
made it high treason to ask for cash—from the 
Court Jew, was tolerably civil to him. In due | 
time he was ushered into the presence, and made | 
the numerous and lowly obeisances required by | 
Schweinhundhausen etiquette. A cold chill, 
however, pervaded the spinal marrow of Abime- 
lech Ben Azi when he saw peeping from beneath 
the dressing-gown of His Mansuetude (flame- | 
coloured taflety embroidered with crimson) | 
those direly renowned yellow stockings which, | 
whenever donned, were assumed to mean mis- | 
chief. 

For a wonder, however, the terrible potentate | 
seemed unusually placable. Little Prince Carl | 
was playing at his feet, quite unmoved by the 
sight of the flaming legs, and ever and anon | 
Ludwig Adolf would bestow a grin of affection | 
on his youngest born, which would have been | 
positively touching, had it not too closely resem- | 
bled the leer of a hyena over some especially 
| toothsome morsel of a shin-bone of beef. 

“Mr. Court Jew,” said His Mansuetude, 
“ what is the course of exchange ?” 

Abimelech Ben Azi began to falter out some- 
thing about thalers, florins, and marks banco, 
making up his mind that he had been bidden to 
the Presence for the purpose of being squeezed, 
| when Ludwig Adolf stayed him with a gracious 

movement of his hand. I say gracious, because 
this prince seldom lifted his hand, save to throw 
‘something, or to hit somebody. 
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“ Mr. Court Jew,” he pursued, “I have a task 
for you to perform. That, if you fail in perform- 
ing it to my satisfaction the skin will be removed 
from the nape of your neck to the sole of your 
foot, is, I flatter myself, a sufficient guarantee for 
your zeal and industry. Dog! it is my desire 
that you set the great Schweinsfleisch diamond 
forthwith as a centre to the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Pig and Whistle.” 

To hear, in all matters of business with Ludwig 
the Terrible, was to obey. Abimelech Ben Azi 
took away the great diamond with him, not with- 
out some remonstrances from little Prince Car], 
| who wanted to play with it, and hiding the pre- 
| cious bauble beneath the lappet of his gaberdine, 
| returned to his house in the Judengasse. He 
had been instructed to spare no expense as to 
the gold for setting, and some minor gems to en- 


|| circle the great diamond. He was to make it a 


| truly imperial gift. When he reached home it 
was dinner-time, and his wife and seven children 
forthwith abandoned their mess of millet and oil, 
and swarmed round him to gaze upon the won- 
drous sheen of the great Schweinsfleisch diamond. 
| Jochabad Spass, his long journeyman, saw the 
diamond too, and grinned an evil grin. 

Jochabad Spass had served his apprenticeship 
at Swederbad, the capital of the principality of 
Mangel-Wurzelstein. Father or mother he had 
none. He had an unlovely manner, a cruel 
eye, and an evil grin; but he was a capital 
workman, and the right-hand man of Abimelech 
Ben Azi. 

“ What a pity that such a beautiful diamond 
should be sent to the beef-eating Englanders,” 
said the long journeyman. 

“ Ah! ’tis a pity, indeed,” said the Court Jew. 

“Not only a pity, but a cruel shame,” ex- 
claimed Esther, his wife; an opinion re-echoed 
by the seven children, who had all loved diamonds 
from their youth upwards. 

“What a pity, too,” resumed Jochabad, 
“that even while here it should lie hidden in the 
treasury of a cruel old tyrant, instead of making 
the fortune of two honest merchants.” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Abimelech; “ you are 
talking treason, mein lieber.” But still he lent 
a greedy ear to what his journeyman said. 

“The stone is worth two hundred thousand 
florins,” remarked Jochabad. 

“ So much ?” 

* And diamonds, the bigger the better, are so 
easy to imitate by those to whom the real secret 
has been revealed. Did I not learnit from old 
Father Schink before I came hither, three years 
since ?” 

“Ach! Himmel!” cried the Court Jew, in a 
fright. “Do you want to ruin us, O Jochabad 
Spass?” But he listened to the tall tempter 
nevertheless. 

He listened and listened until the two agreed 
together to commit a great crime. The secret 
of counterfeiting diamonds by means of a fine 
vitreous paste was then very little known; in- 
deed, it is questionable whether ever artisan at- 





tained so great a proficiency in the sophisticatory 
craft as Jochabad Spass, the pupil of Father 
Schink. So well did Spass consummate his fraud, 
that when he showed the false diamond to his 
accomplice, the Court Jew was himself for a mo- 
ment deceived, and thought that he was gazing 
on the veritable gem. e Schweinsfleisch dia- 
mond itself was placed in an iron casket and 
carefully concealed beneath the flooring of the 
workshop, the two rogues agreeing to wait until 
Ludwig Adolf the Seventy-fourth died, or was 
assassinated, or until they could slip away from 
his dominions, and sell the stolen jewel in some 
one of the great European capitals. 

In due time the Grand Cross of the Pig and 
Whistle, with a blazing imposture, glistening with 
all the colours of the rainbow in its centre, was 
completed, and taken by Abimelech Ben Azi, 
not without ‘certain inward misgivings, to the 
Residenz. But Ludwig Adolf suspected no foul 
play. It could not enter into his serenely ab- 
solute mind that any mortal would dare 
to play any tricks with him. He was, on the 
contrary, delighted with the decoration ; and was 
pleased to say that he never thought the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond could have looked so 
well. Thenceforward was the Court Jew in high 
favour, and was even given to understand by the 
high chamberlain, that, as a mark of His Man- 
suetude’s gracious bounty, he might be permitted, 
on His Mansuetude’s next birthday, to leave the 
Judengasse and purchase for twenty thousand 
florins an old tumble-down house in the Hof- 
Kirche-Platz, of which the grand-duke happened 
to be proprietor. 

On the twenty-fourth of August, 17—, Intro- 
ducer of the Ambassadors and Master of the 
Ceremonies Schaffundkalben was despatched on 
his mission. He was graciously permitted to 
pay his own travelling expenses, but was pro- 
mised the second class of the Pig and Whistle 
at his return. As the subjects of the grand-duke 
had a curious habit of not coming back when 
they once got clear of the grand-ducal dominions, 
Ludwig Adolf took the precaution, for fear of 
accidents, to place Von Schaffundkalben’s estates 
under temporary sequestration, and furthermore 
to lock up his daughter snugly and comfortably 
in a community of Lutheran canonesses. How- 
ever, impelled by loyalty and fidelity, quickened, 
perhaps, by these little material guarantees, the 
introducer of ambassadors made his bow again 
at the Residenz within four months of his depar- 
ture. He brought the warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgments from King George the First 
of England, contained in a letter couched in very 
bad French, and beginning “ Monsieur mon 
cousin,” and was, besides, the bearer of two ex. 
quisitely hideous Dutch pugs, an assortment of 
choice china monsters, a chest of tea, and a 
dozen of York hams, as a present from the Ma- 
jesty of England to the Mansuetude of Schwein- 
hundhausen. Ludwig Adolf was slightly wrath 
that the royal hamper did not contain a brace of 
Severn salmon and a few barrels of Colchester 
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oysters, and was with difficulty appeased at the 
representation of his emissary that those piscine 
delicacies would have lost somewhat of their 
freshness in the journey from England. 

It is necessary, for a moment, that the scene of 
my story should be transferred to the cold and 
foggy, but highly respectable, island I have just 
named. About that time, in the Haymarket of 
London, there was an Italian Opera House 
called the King’s Theatre. His Majesty King 
George contributed a thousand guineas every 
season in order to encourage his nobility to- 
wards the patronage of that splendid but exotic 
entertainment. During the winter season of 
17—, the principal Italian singing woman at the 
King’s Theatre was the famous Lusinghiera. 
Her real name was, I believe, Bobbo; but she 
was justly entitled to her sobriquet of the 
Lusinghiera, for none could flatter the great, or 
twist them round her little finger, as she could. 
I detest scandal, and it is therefore sufficient to 
say that La Lusinghiera found favour in the 
eyes of King George, who, if you remember, had 
left his lawful wife in Hanover, and was not, 
owing to that unfortunate Kénigsmark affair, on 
the best of terms with her. Now, La Lusin- 
ghiera was exceedingly fond of money, likewise 
of monkeys, and of maccaroni; but for diamonds 
she had a positive passion. I believe that, had 
she tried her best, she would have flattered 
King George out of the crown jewels, although, 
constitutionally speaking, they were not his to 
give away; but she chose to take into her capri- 
cious head a violent longing for that part of the 
Order of the Pig and Whistle which consisted of 
the great Schweinsfleisch diamond. The king 
often wore it in private—although the gross 
Englanders laughed at it—for he loved every 
thing that reminded him of Germania. The 
Lusinghiera plainly told him that she would 
give him no more partridges and cabbage—of 
which dish he was immoderately fond—for sup- 
per, unless he made her a present of the much- 
coveted decoration. He expostulated at first 
on the score of the courtesy due to his cousin 
of Schweinhundhausen; but La Lusinghiera 
laughed at him, and at Ludwig Adolf and his 
grand-duchy, and the end of it was that the 
fatuous king satisfied her greed. 

Partial as the Italian singing woman was to 
diamonds for their natural beauty, she did not 
also disdain them: for their intrinsic value. 
Her curiosity to know how much the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond was worth in hard cash 
had speedily an opportunity of being gratified. 
It chanced that she wanted some ready money — 
say a couple of thousand guineas. As King George 
happened to be at Hampton Court, and she had 
been tugging somewhat violently at the royal 
purse-strings lately, La Lusinghiera conde- 
scended to seek temporary assistance from a 
financier who was always ready to grant it on the 
slight condition of some tangible security, worth 
at least three times the amount, being deposited 
with him. In fine, she stepped into hez chariot, 





and was driven to Cranbourne-alley, to the shop 
of Mr. Tribulation Triball, pawnbroker. There, 
producing the Order of the Pig and Whistle from 
its grand morocco case, whereon were emblazoned 
the united arms of England and Schweinhundhau- 
sen (“like the fellow’s impudence,” King George 
had muttered, when he first opened his cousin’s 
gift), she dwelt on the beauty of the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond, and demanded the sum 
of which she stood in need. 

Mr. Tribulation Triball was a discreet man, 
who asked very few questions in business. He 
would have lent money on the great seal of 
England, or on the Lord Mayor’s mace, had 
either of those valuables been brought to him by | 
ladies or gentlemen of his acquaintance. He | 
examined the decoration very carefully; pro- 
nounced the setting to be very pretty; but, 
with a low bow, regretted his inability to ad- 
vance more than fifty pounds on the entire orna- 
ment. 

“ Fifty pounds!” screamed the Lusinghiera in | 
arage. “ What do you mean, fellow ?” 

“ T mean, honoured madam,” replied the pawn- 
broker, with another low bow, “that fifty pounds 
is very nearly the actual value of the gold and | 
the small stones ; and for fashion, as you are | 
well aware, we allow nothing.” 

** Al Diavolo, your fashion!” exclaimed La 
Lusinghiera ; “I have sacks full of gold brooches 
and small stones at home. ’Tis on the pietra 
grossa, the great diamond, that I want two 
thousand guineas.” 

“Which sum I should be both proud and || 
happy to lend,” observed the pawnbroker, “ but | 
for the unfortunate circumstance that the great 
centre stone happens to be not worth sixpence. || 
It is false, madam—false as a Brummagem | 
tester.” | 

“False !” yelled La Lusinghiera. 

“False,” repeated Mr. Triball. “A marvellous | 
good copy, I grant you, but it will not deceive | 
such an old hand asIam. It must be one of || 
the famous paste imitations of Father Schink. || 
However, your ladyship must not go away empty- 
handed. Let us see whether we cannot arrange || 
a small loan on a note of hand.” i 

I don’t know what sum La Lusinghiera 
managed to borrow from Mr. Tribulation Triball, 
but it is certain that she did not leave the great , 
Schweinsfleisch diamond with him in pledge. 
She went home in a rage, and as soon as his 
Majesty came back from Hampton Court, she 
had with him what is termed in modern parlance 
an “explication.” A terrible one it was. I 
don’t know which suffered most—his Majesty’s | 
feelings or his periwig. However, a reconcilia- | 
tion, very costly to royalty, followed, and La 
Lusinghiera gave back the worthless Order of 
the Pig and Whistle. | 

Let us now return to Schweinhundhausen. It 
was on the twenty-fourth of August, 17—, pre- | 
cisely twelve months from the day when the In- || 
troducer of Ambassadors Von Schaffundkalben | 
had started on his mission, that an English 
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courier arrived at the Residenz, and handed a 
packet to the high chamberlain, who im turn 
handed it to His Mansuetude. Ludwig Adolf 
received it with a smile, and ordered the courier 
to be sumptuously entertained in the buttery. 
He came from his cousin of England, and the 
grand-duke felt certain that he must be the bearer 
of at least the British Order of the Garter. 

Ludwig the Terrible opened the packet, pe- 
rused a letter which it contained, and was soon 
afterwards seen to turnblue. Then he tore open 
the inner envelope of the packet and turned 
crimson. ‘Then he cast something upon the 
ground and trampled it beneath his heel. Then 
he ordered his yellow stockings. Then he began 
to curse and to kick his pages. Eventually he 
turned to the high chamberlain, flung him the 
letter, and thundered forth, “ Read that.” 

The missive was not from the King of Eng- 
land, but from his Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who, in terms of 
contemptuous frigidity, “ begged leave to return 
the spurious jewel sent to his Britannic Majesty, 
and had the honour to remain.” 

By this time Ludwig the Terrible was foaming 
at the mouth. “Spurious,” he gasped, “spu- 
rious! I see it all. Rascal, robber. Quick, 
twelve halberdiers, and let Abimelech Ben Azi, 
and the dog who is his journeyman, be brought 
hither.” 

It was about twelve at noon that Jochabad 
Spass was smoking his after-dinner pipe—they 
dined at eleven in Schweinhundhausen—at the 
door of his master’s shop in the Judengasse. 
He looked up the street and down the street, 
when suddenly round the corner which gave on 
to the Hof-Kirche-Platz, hesaw two of the yellow 
and black halberdiers make their appearance. 
The Court Jew’s house was just at the other ex- 
tremity of the street, and as soon as Jochabad- 
saw halberdiers one and two succeeded by halber- 
diers three and four, than Jochabad Spass, who, 
if he were indeed a dog, was a very sly one, 
slipped round the corner of the opposite extre- 
mity of the street. 

“Good-by to Schweinhundhausen,” he said 
philosophically, ranning meanwhile as fast as his 
legs would carry him. “There is a storm brew- 
ing. It will bea bad day for the house-father. 
What a pity I had not time to secure the casket.” 

The twelve halberdiers arrived at Abimelech 
Ben Azi’s house, seized upon that unfortunate 
Israelite, and, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his wife and children, bound his hands tightly 
behind his back. It was the invariable practice 
of the ministers of the grand-ducal justice, 
whenever they paid a domiciliary visit, to leave 
marks of their presence by eating and drinking 
up everything on the premises. This traditional 
ceremony was gone through while the wretched 
Abimelech writhed in his bonds and moaned in 
terror ; and then the guards, placing him in their 
midst, playfully prodded him up the Judengasse, 
across the Hof-Kirche-Platz, and so through the 
avenue of linden-trees to the Residenz. 





But he was not received in the Hall of Au- 
dience. No; the Hall of Justice was the des- 
tination of the wretched man. Asa preliminary 
measure he was taken into the guard-room and 
loaded with heavy fetters, and then he was 
dragged down a couple of flights of slimy stairs 
into this so much dreaded Hall of Justice—a 
gloomy, underground apartment, supported by 
massive stone pillars, and illumined only by two 
grated windows on a level with the pavement of 
the court-yard. The place was very dark and 
very damp, and if it had been situated in an 
English mansion, and not in a grand-ducal resi- 
dence, would have most probably gone by the 
name, not of «a Hall of Justice, but of a coal- 
cellar. 

At the upper end of the hall sat Ludwig the 
Terrible, in a great crimson arm-chair. Facing 
him, a few paces distant, was another chair, 
empty, and behind it stood mute and grim, a 
swarthy man in a blacksmith’s apron, and with 
his sleeves rolled up to the elbows, whom the 
unfortunate Ben Azi knew well to be Hans 
Dummergeist, sworn scourger, headsman, and 
tormentor to the grand-duke. 

“Good day, Mr. Court Jew,” said Ludwig 
Adolf, with affected courtesy, as the prisoner was 
brought in tottering between two halberdiers. 
“What is the course of exchange, Mr. Court 
Jew?” 

The miserable man’s lips moved convulsively, 
but he could articulate nothing. 

“What is the price of diamonds,” the grand- 
duke continued, his voice rising to a yell of de- 
rision. ‘ How stands the great Schweinsfleisch 
diamond quoted in the market ?” 

The Court Jew made a desperate effort: “The 
great Schweinsfleisch diamond,” he faltered, 
“did not your highness entrust it to me to set, 
and did you not send it as centre-picce of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Pig aud Whistle 
to his Majesty the King of England ?” 

“Oh, inconceivably mangy and thievish dog,” 
roared Ludwig Adolf, now losing all command 
of himself, “behold and tremble.” And he 
thrust beneath the nose of the unhappy Court 
Jew an open leathern case, in which he saw lying 
in confused fragments, the decoration he had 
made, and in its midst, winking with delusive 
glitter, the spurious diamond. 

“Court Jew,” continued Ludwig Adolf, with 
a growl like that of a hungry bear, “ you and I 
will pass the afternoon together. But first, 
egregious and impudent knave, where is the 
diamond—the real diamond—the great Schweins- 
fleisch diamond you have robbed me of ?” 

In vain did Abimelech Ben Azi protest that he 
knew nothing about it, that he had set the real 
stone as he had been ordered to do, that it must 
have been taken out, anda false one substituted 
for it in England; that he was as innocent as the 
babe unborn. He was, by the command of the 
grand-duke, bound down in the great arm-chair | 
facing that tyrant, and, to extort confession, the 
dreadful infliction known as the Osnaburg tor- 
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ture was applied to him. For a long time he 
held out; but after three applications of the 
torture—after the boots had been applied to his 
legs and the thumbscrews to his fingers, his for- 
titude gave way, and in scarce audible accents he 
confessed his guilt, and described the place 
beneath the flooring of his workshop, where, in 
its iron casket, the great Schweinsfleisch diamond 
was to be found. The fury of Ludwig Adolf 
was still further heightened, when, commanding 
Jochabad Spass to be brought before him in order 
that he too, as with grim facetiousness, he ex- 
pressed it, might make “a journey to Osnaburg,” 
he was informed that the long journeyman had 
escaped. How he managed it was never known, 
but from that day Jochabad Spass was never 
seen in Schweinhundhausen. 

Another detachment of halberdiers, accompa- 
nied by the high chamberlain, was despatched 
with chisels and sledge-hammers to the Juden- 
gasse, and during their absenc¢ restoratives were 
forced down the throat of Abimelech Ben Azi, 
who remained still bound to the arm-chair, Lud- 
wig Adolf glaring upon him like a boa-constric- 
tor upon a rabbit. 

In half an hour’s time the messengers re- 
turned with an iron casket, which with their 
united strength they had not been able to 
break open. The deplorable Court Jew, how- 
ever, made signs that the key would be found 
hung round his neck. Search being made, this 
proved to be the case, and at length the long 
ravished gem was placed in the hands of Ludwig 
the Terrible. 

I have heard that the tyrant kissed it, and 
fondled it, and called it by endearing names; 
then, that, taking the true diamond in one hand 
and the false one in the other, he thrust each 
alternately beneath the nose of his captive, crying, 
“Smell it, Mr. Court Jew, smell it.” I have 
heard that all the tortures the wretched creature 
had already undergone were repeated over and 
over again in sheer wantonness; that the false 
diamond was heated in a brazier, and, held 
between pincers, forced into the prisoner’s naked 
flesh. His screams were appalling. Two of the 
halberdiers fainted. Ever. the sworn tormentor 
was heard to mutter “Es ist genug.” On being 
called upon for an explanation, he replied that he 
did not consider the patient could endure any 
more without Nature giving way. 

“Tt is enough, then,” Ludwig Adolf the 
Seventy-fourth acquiesced, with a darkling scowl. 
“Mr. Sworn Headsman, be good enough to fetch 
your sword this way.” 

At the mention of the word sword, Abimelech 
Ben Azi, who had been in a semi-swoon, set upa 
horrifying yell. In the most piteous terms he 
hesought forgiveness. He essayed to drag him- 





self towards his persecutor, as though to embrace 
his knees, when, in his frantic efforts, he lost his 
balance, and the heavy chair fell over on the top 
of him, as he, still bound to it, grovelled at the 
feet of Ludwig the Tervible. 

“Set him up again!” thundered the merciless 
prince; “and, headsman, despatch. I'll teach 
him to steal my diamonds !” 

The last dreadful deed was soon done. The 
headsman brought his long sharp sword—a 
double-handed one with a hollow blade filled with 
quicksilver, which, as the point was depressed, 
ran downwards from the hilt, giving increased 
momentum to the blow. The headsman was as 
expert as those generally are who serve absolute 
monarchs. Grasping the hilt of his weapon with 
both hands, and inclining his body backwards 
and laterally, he swept off with one semicircular 
blow the head of Abimelech Ben Azi. Again the 
body with its chair fell forward at the feet of the 
tyrant—the head rolled many paces away, and a 
cascade of blood sprinkled the faces and dresses 
of the terrified beholders. 

It is said that one blood drop from this shower 
fell upon the great Schweinsfleisch diamond, 
which the grand-duke, as though loth to part 
with it, still held in his hand. With a horrid 
laugh he licked the gout from the surface of 
the stone, and spurning the body of the Court 
Jew with his foot, stalked up-stairs to carouse 
with his ruffians. When he staggered into his 
bed-chamber late that night, he put his hand in 
his pocket to take forth the diamond. It felt 
wet and clammy, and when he brought it to the 
light it was dabbled in blood. 

On the twenty-fourth of August in every year 
(concluded Herr Eselganz), every year that has 
elapsed since that frightful scene in the Hall of 
Justice at Schweinhundhausen—from sunrise 
until sunset—a drop of blood stands on that 
fatal diamond. It has gone through strange 
vicissitudes, passed through many hands, been 
an heirloom in many families; but that drop of 
gore has never failed to make its appearance on 
the great Schweinsfleisch diamond on the anni- 
versary of the murder of Abimelech Ben Azi, 
the Court Jew, by Ludwig Adolf the Seventy- 
fourth, of Schweinhundhausen, surnamed the 
Terrible. 
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